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TO GAS COMPANTES. 








[pene AD CANNEL COAL.— 


This is the most highly bituminous coal known, 
| and, therefore, peculiarly adapted for mixing with 
inferior coals in the Manufacture of Gas, for which 
urpose it is exclusively used. One ton of it yields 
‘73.500 cubic feet of gas, of the specific gravity of 
(775; and a burner consuming at the rate of 1 cubic 
} foot per hour, gives a light equal to 84 spermaceti can- 
| dles, each consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour. 
|| The light yielded by 1 ton of this coal is equal to that 
|| from 1990 Ibs. of — candles; whereas that from the 
\same quantity of Newcastle Caking Coal is only equel 
to 420 ibs.;, and that from the best Wigan Cannel Cozs 
lis ouly 750lbs. of sperm candles. It can be shipped at 
|\any of the ports in the Frith of Forth or the Clyde, 
|. For terms and other particulars apply to 
R. W. Kennarp and Co., 
Sole Agents, 
. 67, Upper Thames-street, 6 


. WILLIAM THOMPSON and CO., 
“ No.2, Suore, LEITH, 
And 87, Union-streetT, GLASGOW, and 
THOMPSON and CO., 
| No. 14, Broap CHarrk, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
| Shippers of Cannel and other Gas Coals, Fire-bricks, 
Retorts, &c. 








FXHAUSTER and Dry-lime Purifiers 
for SALE.—The Directors of the London Gas- 
light Company have to dispose of an Exhauster and a 
set of Dry-lime Purifiers, with hydraulic valve, suitable 
for a gas work making 15,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
These two apparatus are in excellent condition, pro- 
vided with all the usual appendages, and are only dis- 
posed of on account of their being too small. Apply at 
the Works of the Lonpon GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, near 
Vauxhill-bridge, Surrey side. 
ELBOURNE GAS WORKS. 
‘TENDERS are wanted for furnishing the follow- 

ing Apparatus :— 

1. A Cast-iron Tank, 81 feet in diameter, and 20 feet 
deep, and Framing. 

2. A Gasholder, 80 feet diameter by 20 feet deep. 

3. Hydraulic Mains and Retort Mounting. 

4. Atmospheric Cond rs. 

5. Wet and Dry Lime Purifiers. 

6. Street Mains and Connections. 

Plans and Specifications to be seen at JAMES MILNE 
and Son’s, Milton-house, EDINBURGH. 

Tenders to be lodged with Messrs. Tomson and 
|Warrack, 15, Bernard-street, LEITH, on or before the 
24th instant. 

EpinpurGH, Oct. 5, 1853, 


. TO GAS COMPANIES, 


N ENGINEER of thorough expe- 
rience in the construction and management of 
Gas Works is desirous of making an Engagement. He 
is now occupied in managing a work, which he has re- 
| modelled, in a large provincial town.—Apply (by letter 
ouly) to Y. Z., Office of this Journal. 
WEW INSTRUMENTS for the 
USE OF GAS COMPANIES. 


THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST. 
APPARATUS, INCLUDING GRADUATED TUBE AND 
EQUALISING CYLINDER, £1. ls. 

Bromine, 3s. per ounce, 

AN APPARATUS FOR TESTING THE PRESENCE OF 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON IN GAS. 

It has frequently been remarked by chemists that 
even when the acetate of lead testis applied to coal gas, 
and indicates perfect freedom from sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, indications are still given during its come 
bustion which would lead to the supposition that 
some other compound of sulphur exists in it. The 
|above instrument affords positive proof that this is the 
| case, and leaves little doubt that that compound is sul- 
phuret of carbon. This test will detect the presence of 
|sulphur in whatever form it may exist, and is much 
| more delicate than the acetate of lead test, even for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Cost of apparatus, £2. 2s. 
A REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE. 

It is important to gas companies to know the 
Pressure at various parts of their districts during the 
successive hours of the night, for the better regulation 
of their initial pressure at the Works. This compact 
apparatus, capable of being placed in a space of less 
|than one foot cube, is intended to supply this infor- 
mation. Price £7. 10s. 
| Station Meters, Pressure Gauges, Photometers, Spe- 
cific Gravity Apparatus, &c. 

CONSUMERS’ METERS 
at the List price, with a liberal discount to wholesale 


purchasers. 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 
Gas ENGINEER, 
55, MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCAST E-ON-TYNE, 
Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas 
Retorts and OTHER OBsecTs in FIRE CLAY.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

Also, owners of BLAYDON Burn Co.Lutery, from 
which “ CowEn’s Cannet Coa,” extensively used in 
M other Gas Works, and “ Cowen’s 









EN’S: Lis made, the 
— of which is w: wn. 
Coal and Coke Office, Quay-side, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. ‘ 





PATENT IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS, OF ALL KINDS 
AND SIZES, FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 
LAP-WELDED FLUES FOR BOILERS. 
GALVANIZED TUBES, SHEET-IRON, &C. 


JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
CHURCH-HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
TUBING MANUFACTURERS from the COMMENCEMENT 
of LiguTING by Gas, and previously Contractors with 
the Government and East India Company for Gun 
Barrels, which were also first supplied by them to Gas 

Companies, and used for the distribution of gas. 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT, 
69, UPPER THAMES-STREET. 
N.B. Every Tube is proved by Hydraulic Pressure 
before leaving the Works. 


OL. II. of THE JOURNAL OF GAS 
LIGHTING for 185] and 1852is ready for delivery, 
price 28s., bound in cloth and lettered, Cloth backs for 
binding may be had at 2s. 6d. each. 
G. Hebert, 88, Cheapside, London, 











JAMES RUSSELL AND SONS, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, and 
81, UPPER GROUND-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
‘DON, 


N 


PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST 
MAKERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBING, 


commencing from the earliest introduction of Gas 
Lighting into this country. Manufacturers of every 
size and descriptionof Wrought-iron Tubes and Fittings, 
from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, 
for Gas, Steam, or Water. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
LAP-WELDED FLUES, 


for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 
IMPROVED STEAM anv GAS COCKS, 
in Iron or Gun Metal, from three-eighths to six-inch 


re. 
Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 
STOCKS, DIES, and TAPS, 
for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. 

Manufacturers of Coils, for hot-water and other pur- 
poses; Casing of all sizes, with flush joints, for Well- 
sinkers; Blasting Tubes; Buffer Tubes for Railway 
Carriages; Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, 
Pendulums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam 
Gauges, &c. &c. 

JAMES RUSSELL and Sons beg to call the attention 
of Engineers, Builders, Water Companies, and others, 
to their 

PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, 
which preserve water or uther liquids conveyed by 
them in a perfectly limpid condition ; whilst the Enamel 
itself is as pure as the finest Porcelain, possessing the 
rare recommendation of being entirely free from any 
noxious ingredient in its composition. 

Lists, Estimates, &c. &c., forwarded on application ; 
orders, from 10 to 100,000 feet of gas tube, executed at 
twelve hours’ notice if required; and quality may be 
safely relied upon, as all goods are most carefully tested 
before leaving the Works. 





superior 





Price ls., 
In America 30 Cents. 





} 
AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 

COAL.—The superior quality of this coal has | 
brought it into extensive use in London, and other 
towns at home and abroad. It is exclusively employed 
by the Western Cannel Coal Gas Company of London, 
by whom the Crystal Palace was lighted in 1851, and at 
present many of the finest streets of the metropolis. 
The joint products in gas and coke make this one of 
the most valuable cannel coals known, 

RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL, and FOUNDRY 
COKE, and FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTORY, esta- 
blished in 1804. Firg-cLay Retorts to drawings; Fire- 
Bricks and every description of Fire Goods on hand 
and to order ; Sanitary Pipes, and Ornamental Chimney 
Tops, all manufactured on a large scale, and quality 
warranted, 

Address G. H. Ramsay, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
TO GAS ENGINEERS, | 
WANTED, a Young Man to act as 
SU B-ENGINEER in a large Provineial Gas 
Company, combi @ thorough knowledge of Gas 
Fittings. One who has had extensive experience ig | 
the management of Clay Retorts woald be preferred. | 

Applications, stating full particulars of former ser- 
vice, &c., to be addreseed, on or before the 20th inst., * 
-S. B., care of T. G. Bartow, Esq., 32, Bucklersbury, | 

ndon, | 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS FITTERS, 
ENGINEERS, &e. | 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, Em- 


ployment. He has for many years had the 
management of a Provincial Gas Work,—performing | 
all the duties of such works himself.—Address G. T., | 
Mr. Trewey’s, 19, Milbank-street, WESTMINSTER. 


GAS MANAGER WANTED. | 


THE Torquay Gas Company are de- 


sirous of obtaining the services of a person as | 
CLERK, who must be well acquainted with Gas affairs, | 
and competent to undertake the entire management of | 
the Works; and will be required to collect the gas | 
rents, keep the accounts, &c. &e., and to devote his | 
whole time to the service of the Company, and to find 
security. The salary will be £100 a year. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent, on or | 
before the 26th day of October next, to Mr. WILLIAM 
KITSON, Secretary to the Company, Torquay. 

Torquay, Sept. 26, 1853. 


LACKPOOL GAS WORKS.—The 
LOCAL BOAKD of HEALTH of the Town of | 
Blackpool are willing to receive TENDERS for the 
erection and supply of the necessary BUILDINGS and 
APPARATUS, and for providing and laying the MAIN 
PIPES, requisite for Lighting the said Town with 
Cannel Gas. Plans and Specifications may be seen, on 
and after Thursday, the 29th of September instant, at | 
the Office of the Board of Health, in Blackpool, or on 
| 
| 














application to Mr. Rorg, Gas Works, Preston. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to WILLIAM CHARNLEY, 
Esq., Clerk to the Local Board of Health, BLackPooL, 
are to be delivered on or before Tuesday, the llth of 
October next; but the Board do not bind themselves | 
necessarily to accept the lowest or any tender. 

BLACKPOOL, Sept. 21, 1853, 


WANTED, a Situation as Manager | 
of a Country Gas Work. The Advertiser is 
practically experienced in Gas-making, as well as in 
superintending the erection and fitting up of gas works, 
and will undertake to erect furnaces, set retorts, lay | 
mains and service pipes, index meters, and attend to | 
public lights. Testimonials can be produced, if re- 
quired. Address G. W. H., care of Mr. Puitir HALL, 
WERRINGTON, near Peterborough. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


PELAW MAIN COALS— 


Parties requiring a supply of these first-class 
Gas Coals are reques to apply to Mr. J. H. Hunt, 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne ; or to Mr. E. M. PerKINs, 67, 
Mark-lane, London. 


H. B BILLOWS 


Begs leave to inform his friends, and the public in 
general, that he has commenced business as a GAS 
FITTER, and will now be enabled to carry out, in all 
their details, his various patented improvements in 
connection with the theory and practice of 

GAS LIGHTING AND HEATING, 

His ne byw wy during more than twelve years— 
in which he filled the office of Chief Inspector in the 
City district of the Chartered Gas Company, and in 
which period most of the large public buildings in the 
City were fitted up under his inspection—will, he feels 
certain, secure him the temporary confidence of the 
friends who may favour him with a trial; and this he 
will do all in his power to render permanent by honesty 
and assiduity in the service of those who favour him 
with their orders. 

23, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE, 
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STEVENS AND SON, 
ENGINEERS, 
IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS AND MANUFACTURERS; 


CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


ERECTION OR ALTERATION OF GAS WORKS, FROM 
TWENTY LIGHTS UPWARDS, 


With Buildings, Mains, Meters, Service Pipes, Lamp Posts, Lamps, and 


Gas Fittings. 


WATERWORKS FOR THE SUPPLY OF TOWNS, 
WITH BUILDINGS, STEAM-ENGINES, PUMPS, MAINS, 


SERVICES, &c. 


Gas Stoves for Heating Churches, Chapels, Lecture Halls, and Public Buildings of all kinds; these have been 
recently fixed at New College, Oxford; St. George’s Catholic Cathedral, Southwark ; 
and numerous Churches, Chapels, &c. &e. 
Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges on the most improved principles. 


GAS-FITTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


GAS CHANDELIERS OF ALL SIZES, IN BRASS OR IRON, FROM TWO TO TWO HUNDRED LIGHTS. 
DEVICES FOR GAS ILLUMINATION. 


IMPROVED REGISTERING TURNSTILES FOR TOLL-BRIDGES, EXHIBITIONS, 
PUBLIC GARDENS, BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, &c. 
‘These Turnstiles have been selected for the Entrances of the Great Exhibition, New York. 
PATENTEES OF THE SEMAPHORE RAILWAY 
Signals for communication between Guard and Engine Driver. Railway Stores and Lamps of every description. 


DARLINGTON WORKS, 16 Tro 19, SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


SIGNAL. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


GAs Cooking Apparatus, Gas Baths, 
GAS STOVES for heating Apartments, Halls, 
Conservatories, &c. 

The above are manufactured by HALDANE and 
RAE, 2, George-street, and 5, Old Physic-gardens, 
EDINBURGH. 

Apply in London to Mr. Forest, Brassfounder, &c., 
3, Neville’s-court, New-street-sqrare, LONDON. 


To GAS & WATER COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS, 
AND SHIPPERS, 


| (Ast R0N Socket Pipes, and Patent 
| TUBING, with Connections of all sorts; 
RETORTS of Iron and Clay; FIRE BRICKS and 
FIRE CLAY. 
All kept in stock, and sold at wholesale prices. 
Gas Meters, Tanks, Purifiers, &c., fitted up complete, 
in London, the country, or any part abroad. 
JOHN BURNET? AND CO., 
66, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 


GAS LIGHTING. 











Institution of Civil Engineers), General Consult- 
ing Gas Engineer, has the honour to announce that he 
is prepared to supply PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and 
ESTIMATES for GAS WORKS, and every description 
of Apparatus connected therewith; and also that he 
may be consulted upon all matters connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of Gas; the lighting, ven- 
tilating, and heating of public and other buildings, &c. 

Gas Engineering Offices, BANBURY. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, IRON MONGERS, 
ARCHITECTS, AND TRADESMEN. 
LLoOrD and SUMMERFIELD, 

Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS JET 
MOONS, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 
description; Hall Lamps and Chandeliers of the most 
| modern patterns. Also Manufacturers and Inventors of 
| FLINT GLASS BARS and PILLARS for Shop Fronts, 
Sashes, and other Windows, by which great addition in 
| light and beauty is gained, and a saving of plate glass 
is effected. 

A specimen of a Shop Front may be seen at Messrs. 
BRIGHT and Co.’s, Silversmiths, Leamington. 
PARK GLASS WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


BIktLEyY IRON WORKS, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 











Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
| Bankside, Southwark. 


| 








SEWERAGE PIPES, and all kinds of best Fire-clay 
goods. ‘They are the ORIGINAL MAKERs of Fire-clay 
| Retorts, which work from Two to Four years, and are 
| unsurpassed by any others. 


VALUABLE MINERAL LEASE FOR SALE, 


0 

T KIRKNESS, near Lochgelly, containing not only 

the well-known Lochgelly seams, but also a seam, four 

| feet thick, of superior Cannel or Gas Coal, equal to 
Capeldrae. The best Cannel Coal is superior to Les- 
mahago, and nearly equal to the famous Boghead coal. 

| Full particulars will be communicated by W. FRASER, 

| Town Clerk, INVERKEITHING. 





| - 
O45; IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 

ription of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 

hiseosale prices, at 





- =, LYNCH WHITE’S, 
, eld Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
La LONDON. 


\ 





R. T. A. HEDLEY (Associate of the | 


| 





| Office in London, Mr. E. M. Perkins, 67, Mark-lane. | 


RASER AND SANDERSON, | 

INVERKEITHING, manufacture and sell at | 
| moderate prices, FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, | 
| DOMESTIC 


be Sold, the Lease of the Coal in | 





WM. PARKINSON 


(Successor to the late Samuel Crosley), 
COTTAGE-LANE, CITY -ROAD, LONDON, 
Begs most respectfully to announce that he has, in 
addition to the continued manufacture of GAS 
METERS, commenced (under Patent) the manufac- 
ture of Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, &c. 
N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as 
the Gas Meter, and as correct as that instrument under 
the most careful manipulation. 


LESLIE’S GAS PATENTS 


FOR THE PURIFICATION AND ECONOMIC 
COMBUSTION OF GAS, 


Mr. LEsti£ has the honour to announce that greatly 
improved machinery enables him to reduce the price 
of his celebrated Gas Burners from 7s, to 4s. each. 

His patent system of purifying gas on the premises 
of the consumer is rapidly extending its beneficial, 
sanitary, and economic results. The following import- 
ant places are lighted by Leslie’s Patents :— 

The Thames Tunnel, 

The London General Post-office. 

The Liverpool Post-office. 

The Liverpool Money Order-office. 

The Dublin Post-office. 

Her Majesty’s Foreign-office. 

The Banking-houses of— 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
» Barnett, Hoare, and Co. 
The Hall, galleries, drawing-rooms, and ‘offices of 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company. 
The Offices of the Observer. 
o Beil’s Life in London. 
me the Morning Chronicle. 
The Commercial Palace of Messrs. Cook, Son, and 
Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
And in immediate preparation— 
The Branch Bank of England, Liverpool. 
The Post-office, Manchester, 
The Money Order-office, Manchester. 
‘The Offices of the Times. 
Her Majesty’s Home-office. 
Mr. Leslie’s Offices, Lonpon, 59, Conduit-street. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


THE BRYMBO COMPANY, 
NEAR WREXHAM, 
Manufacture Cold Blast Retorts and Pipes of a very 
superior quality, and also ship good Gas and Steam 
Coals at Saltney, on the River Dee, and at Birkenhead. 
Brymbo Iron Works and Colliery, North Wales. 
London agent, Mr. J. W.Grazebrook, Bull Wharf, 


Upper Thames-street. 


PRIZE MEDAL FOR GAS STOVES, 

C. RICKETS, 
MANUFACTURER of APPARATUS for advanta- 
geously applying GAS HEATS to CHEMICAL, 
CULINARY, MANUFACTURING, and various 
PURPOSES, No. 5, AGAR-STREET, 
STRAND (opposite Charing-cross Hospital), London. 


(GEORGE and SAMUEL CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 





| and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 


most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam 


| and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 





BRYAN DONKIN and CO.’s improved 


GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. to 14s. per inch 
diameter. 

Their PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS have the im- 
portant advantages of a continuous uniform suction or 
exhanst, of having no valves whatever, of acting with 
an exceedingly easy motion and very small friction, 
and hence of taking less power than any others. 

They may be seen at work at a large gas works, on 
applying to BryaN DONKIN and Co., Engineers, near 
Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 





RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 
HUNDRED-AND-TENTH THOUSAND. 


— 


ADVANTAGES 


GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 


BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A,S, 


A New Edition, Revised in 1853, 


The sale of more than a HUNDRED THOUSAND copies 
is a tolerably good proof of the usefulness of this little 
book, which is intended for gratuitous distribution by 
Gas Companies. It has been very generally circulated 
in the metropolis, and in about three hundred of the! 
Po cities and towns in the Empire. In America | 

t is well known, as it is also in some of the British 
colonies. On the Continent it has been translated into 
several languages, and, in other respects, adapted to 
local customs and usages. 

The Author is gratified by the encouragement he has 
received, and thankful for the success which has at-| 
tended his labours. But he is not yet satisfied. In| 
promoting the use of gas in private apartments a great | 
deal has been done. A great deal more remains to be} 
accomplished. In many parts of the kingdom the com-| 
fort and economy of gas-light are almost unknown, 
Prejudices still exist, and old-fashioned notions pre-| 
vail; chiefly because no well-directed efforts have been | 
employed in explaining and illustratiug the superiority | 
of gas to lamps and candles, In proportion as the ad- 
vantage of gas for domestic purposes are understood, | 
will its sale increase. Let this department of gas-| 
lighting be properly cultivated, and there will be no- 
thing to fear from low prices. A large space, within | 
the influence of every gas company, is still unoccupied, | 
Those who are interested in the manufacture and sale | 
of gas, are the persons who ought to make its benefits| 
for lighting, cooking, and warming, better known. By} 
these means they will receive good themselves whilst | 
doing good to others. If difficulties be numerous and! 
prejudices deeply-rooted—the more urgent the neces-| 
sity for extra exertions, and the greater the merit when | 
those exertions are properly rewarded. It should be)! 
remembered that, when every shop, and other place of|| 
business, have been lighted with gas, if it has not been | 
generally adopted in private apartments, the work of 
the gas company has not been one-half completed. | 

With an earnest desire that the “ Advantages of Gas 
in Private Houses” might still further assist the pro- | 
gress of gas-lighting, and the prosperity of gas com- 
panies, the Author has reduced the price from £6 to 
£5 per 1000 covies ; 500 ditto to £2, 15s,; and any less | 
number than 5U0 to 12s. per 100, 








Just published, by the same Author, 
the FOURTEENTH THOUSAND of 


GAS IN DWELLING HOUSES;:) 


ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 


This book is half the size of the preceding, and its | 
design isthe same, It is written ina plain and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, and economy 
of Gas; with some practical suggestions for so using | 
it as to realise and combine these important benefits. | 

Price, per 1000 copies, £3. 3s.; 500 ditto, £1, 15s.;)| 
and any less number than 500, at 7s. 6d. per 100. | 

A single copy of either of the above-mentioned books || 
will be sent, on application to the Author ony, by|| 
payment of the postage (2d). HH 

*,* When 1000 copies are ordered, the title, address, | 
and scale of prices of the Company, and any other! 
notification connected with its business, will be printed 
on the covers without extra charge. | 


By the same Author, in 8vo., price 1s. 6d., or free per | 
post, 28., 


GAS-LIGHTING: 


| 
ITS PROGRESS 
| 


AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


In 12mo., pp. 12, price 2d., or 12s. per 100, 
Third Edition, H 


STREET-LIGHTS; | 
| 


And 12mo., pp. 18, price 3d., or 18s. per 100, 


THE PRICE OF GAS. | 


Another edition of the pamphlet, entitled ‘ Street- 
Lights,” has just been printed, to meet the increasing 
demand consequent on its distribution where new con- 
tracts for the supply of gas to street-lamps are under | 
di i It is pl t to know that by such, ap- } 
parently unimportant, instrumentality, the charge for 
gas to public authorities is becoming better under- 
stood, and the true commercial principle acknowledged, | 
even if it be not in its fullest extent acted upon. 





In royal 18mo., pp. 36, with Illustrations, price 1s, 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


VENTILATION OF GAS-LIGHTS. 


JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West STRAND, LONDON. 


Black Rock, Brighton, 1853. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

















“ Who’s Who.”— There is no mistake about the fact of the author of the 
| pamphlet published under this title in 1850 having been appointed under- 
| sheriff to Mr. Sheriff Wire, much to the surprise of the uninitiated in 
| the mysteries of civic politics; but there is also no truth in the report 
| that Mr. Sheriff Croll’s successor is, or ever has been, one of the Great 
| Central lamplighters; though really, for all the citizens appear to know 
| v him, he might have once belonged to that useful class of public servants. 

Vho is he? is in every body’s mouth, and none appear able to give a 
satisfactory reply; nor do the procerdings of the Court of Common 
Council on the 4th instant afford any clue to the mystery. 
|| “ Aquarius.”—Our “ milk and water”’ friend comes out with such a clean 
|| face, that we ure inclined to think he ts tired of performing his ablutions 
in the Fleet-ditch; and, in expectation of Mr. Verax Dakin’s supply of 
|| the pure element from the Watford springs, has tried that from St. 
|| Bride's well. If he continues so to improve, we may not be ashamed to 
i givehim a _— nod the next time we meet. Honesty and civility will 
| carry the day. 
||‘ A Civil Engineer” must send us his name and address before we can 

publish his letter. We have the best authority in such cases for believing 
|| that no valid contract exists of the nature he presumes, and that the 
\|_ party he alludes to is purchasing in the open market. 
||M. F. can scarcely be aware that the adoption of his suggestion would 
| _ tnvolve the expenditure of £25 or £30. 

\J. S , Glastonbury.— We can recommend you a retort setter who will do 
i} what you want by contract, at a mod2rate price. A set of drawings 
i would cost more than the whole value of the work to be done. 


i} 
1 


“An Enemy to Humbug” should put his own shoulder to the wheel, and 
pd the abuses before the Royal Commission, about to commence its 
Se ings. 





NOTICES. 


|The subscription is 10s, per annum if paid in advance, or 12s. on 

| ¢redit, payable in two sums of 6s. each, due in June and December 
of each year, All subscriptions commence from the 10th of 

|| January. 

All Communications and orders for Advertisements to be addressed to 

|| the Editor, 32, Bucklersbury, London. 

|| The Editor will be particular] i is fri i 

| i particularly obliged by his friends forwardin 

| to him Notices of all Meetings, Trials, or Appeals, which it may ~4 

|| interesting to the Gas World to have reported, 


We shall feel obliged to any of our readers who can farnish - 
with a copy of the first Dialogue between “ Charles Pearson anda 
Gas Consumer,” extensively circulated in the year 1849. Our 
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| amongst the colliers and men employed in the iron works in various parts 








Price ls., 
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own copy has been mislaid, and we are anxious to complete our 
series of the brochures of that eventful period in the metropolitan 
gas agitation. 


Circular to Gas Conripantes. 





Wuizx our last number was passing through the press, second- | 
class Newcastle gas coals were selling on the London Coal 
Exchange at 20s. Gd. per ton. A slight reaction (which we | 
fully anticipated) has since taken place, and the last quotations 
are 19s., with a weak market; but, as freights maintain nearly 
their highest currency, the gas manufacturers who are not 
fortunate enough to be covered by contracts made before the 
late rise, must submit to the loss which the present high prices 
entail upon them. An indication of an attempt by some parties 
to relieve themselves from the consequences of this position is 
apparent from the following paragraph, which appeared first 
in a weekly paper, and has been subsequently transcribed into | 
some of the daily ones; but we cannot learn that there is any | 
foundation for the statement made as to meetings of directors 
of the leading companies having been held ; and we are inclined 
to regard it as a feeler put forward by some one connected 
with the Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company—such a proposal 
having been foreshadowed in one of the resolutions passed at 
the Southwark meeting of the 5th ult. The paragraph we 
allude to says :— 

‘* We have been informed that there is a probability of the London gas 
companies raising the price of gas to the public. Meetings of the directors 
of some of the leading companies have been held, and it is stated that the || 


grounds upon which such a proceeding is contemplated is the large increase 
in the price of coal and iron consequent upon the strikes and turnouts 





. 


of the kingdom.” 

We have previously expressed the opinion, and again reite- 
rate it, that, so long as the Great Central Company can conti- 
nue the payment of satisfactory dividends to their shareholders, 
the present situation of the coal market affords no pretext 
whatever for raising the price of gas; and a few figures will | 
suffice to prove the soundness of the opinion we entertain. 

The Great Central Company asserted—and gave evidence | 
before parliamentary committees in 1849 and 1850 to the 
effect—that with coals at 16s. per ton, and coke at 10s. per 
chaldron, they could supply gas at 4s. per 1000 feet with a 
profit of 10 per cent. to their shareholders, and a surplus of 
£5833 per annum according to the evidence of 1849, and 
£8624 according to that of 1850, applicable to future reduc- 
tions in the price of gas. Now, if coals have since risen to 
20s. per ton, coke has also advanced to 14s. per chaldron; and it 
will be found that the increased cost of gas in this department 
is really only a fraction over ld. per 1000 feet above the esti- 
mates of 1849 and 1850. The following table will show this, 
the middle column giving the corresponding cost at the lowest 
period of 1852 :— 

On a 20 ver Cent. Fvet Account. 





Estimates of | Actual Cost | Actual Cost 





| 1849& 1850. | of 1852. | of 1853. 

lien &@ sw @is & 2s. dle. @. 2. & 
Average cost per ton of coals delivered... 16 0 12 6 20 0 
Selling price of coke per chaldron ..... | 10 0 i's 0 lit 0 
Deduct fuel 20 per cent... ..cseeceee sees 2 0 17 210 

| — 8 0 — 65 — ll 2 
Loss upon each ton of coal carbonised .. 8 0 | 6 1 8 10 
Cost of coals and fuel per 1000 feet of gas ; 

upon a produce of 9200 feet per ton 10d°43 | 7d°93 1la-h2 





The increased cost of 1853 beyond the estimates of 1849 and || 
1850 is consequently ........ 1d°09 per 1000 feet 
And of 1853 over 1852 ...... 3d°49 ditto 
This, it will be be borne in mind, is on the basis of a 20 per | 
cent. fuel account; but as we have ever been incredulous as 
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to its being practically attainable continuously, even with Mr. 
Croll’s system of retorts, we prefer to adopt 25 per cent. as 
the basis of our calculations, from which it will be found that 


The increased cost of 1853 beyond the estimates of 1849 and 








ee eee 1d°32 per 1000 feet 
And of 1853 over 1852....... 3d'91 ditto 
On a 25 per Centr. Fuet Account. 
1849 & 1850. 1852. 1853. 
s. d. s. d. |e. d. s. d.| 8 d. 8. d. 
Average cost per ton of coals delivered.. 16 0 12 6 20 0 
Selling price of coke per chaldron ...... 10 0 8 0 14 0 
Deduct fuel 25 per cent......0.. seeeseee 2 6 2 0 3 6 
— T6\;— 6 0} — 10 6 
Loss upon each ton of coal carbonised .. 6 6 6 9 6 
Cost of coals and fuel per 1000 feet of gas ‘chet 
__upon a produce of 9200 feet per ton . a 11d:07 84°48 12d:39 

















If to these figures we add one penny per 1000 feet, to cover 
an advance of 20 per cent. upon labour and the materials used 
in a gas work, we find that the Great Central Company, or 
rather their contractor, is in reality subjected to additional ex- 
penses of less than 2}d. per 1000 feet beyond the estimates 
of 1849 and 1850; while, on the other hand, those estimates 
show a surplus of 3d°82 per 1000 feet in one case, and of 
6d°46 in the other, applicable to contingencies like the present, 
or to future reductions in the price of gas. 

We suy therefore, emphatically, that under present circum- 
stances, and so far as the Great Central Company is concerned, 
there is not the shadow of a pretext for parliamentary inter- 
ference with their 4s. clause; and any movement with that 
intention will undoubtedly be met by as many signatures to 
petitions opposing its repeal as covered those which originally 
procured its enactment. Attempts are undoubtedly being 
made by parties in the interest of the Great Central Company, 
to induce some of the old gas companies to incur the odium 
of taking the lead in a general movement for an advance of 
price, in the expectation that they will eventually be able to 
profit by it themselves; but we warn such as may be so 
tempted against the trap which is being laid for them. That 
an additional sixpence per 1000 feet will be eventually ob- 
tained in the City of London, and a shilling in the out dis- 
tricts, is tolerably certain ; but the 4s. game must first be played 
out, and not a loophole left for future adventurers to revive the 
disgraceful system by which the Great Central Company has 
struggled into existence. A paltry increase of one or two per 
cent. dividend for a few years earlier than it will come in the 
natural course of events would be dearly purchased at the risk 
of such a contingency. 

The position of the Surrey companies is an exceptional one, 
as there is no act of Parliament in force there for limiting the 
price ; and the recent movement of the Consumers’ Company 
for confining the several companies to certain districts is tant- 
amount to an admission that 4s. did not pay when the supply 
was spread over a large area. Besides, that price was fixed in 
1852, when coals, &c., were at their lowest rate; and present 
prices clearly warrant an increase of 5d. per 1000 feet. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Michiels for an op- 
portunity of inspecting his patent system of purification by dry 
lime, at the London (Vauxhall) Gas Works. The inventor’s 
object is twofold: first, to render the lime nearly inodorous ; 
and secondly, to impregnate it with a large quantity of ammo- 
nia, fixed in the form of hypo-sulphite, and thus convert it 
into a valuable fertilising agent. The apparatus is the ordinary 
dry-lime purifier, consisting of four double boxes, each half 
having an area of about 148 square feet, and containing four 
tiers of sieves. By a hydraulic valve, any three of the pairs 
of boxes can be used while the fourth is being discharged and 
recharged with lime. Upon the cover being removed from 
the box which has formed the first of the series in the previous 
operation, atmospheric air is, for about eight hours, sucked 
through by means of a small exhauster, the quantity of oxygen 
thus obtained being sufficient for transforming the whole of 
the sulphuret of calcium into hypo-sulphite of lime; and upon 
the cover being again replaced, and the foul gas admitted, the 
hypo-sulphite of lime is converted by the ammonia into hypo- 
sulphite of ammonia. In the ordinary treatment of gas coals, 
the number of equivalents of hypo-sulphurous acid to be ob- 
tained exceeds the number of equivalents of ammonia; so that 
the inventor believes the quantity of hypo-sulphite of lime 
\formed will be sufficient to absorb all the ammonia of the gas. 
| When we inspected the operation, this was not, however, per- 








fectly effected, as the gas still gave traces of ammonia, although 





the refuse lime contained from 3} to 4 per cent., which fixes 
its value at from 40s. to 45s. per ton, by the rule used in 
ascertaining the value of guano, viz., 6d. for each pound of. 
ammonia. When more power is applied to the exhauster, and 
it is driven at a greater speed, the ventilation will be more, 
perfect, and a larger quantity of ammonia obtained. The| 
whole of the gas produced by the 24 ovens now in operation, 
amounting to upwards of 500,000 cubic feet per diem, is puri. 
fied by this process, at an expense of one bushel of slacked 
lime per 14,000 feet of gas made; and, so far as a cursory 
survey would permit us to judge, the system promises to be 
perfectly successful when a market is found for the refuse lime ; | 
and it has the great advantage of not deteriorating the illumi- 
nating power of the gas, as is the case with metallic oxides | 
and salts, or dilute acids. | 
It will be seen from the reports of the last general meetings | 
of the Surrey Consumers’ and Sheffield Consumers’ Gas' 
Companies, inserted in another column, that both bodies have 
resolved to apply for acts of Parliament during the ensuing 
session, in order to put an end to their present anomalous: 
positions as trespassers ; and there is no doubt that all other, 
large gas companies similarly situated would do well to legalise 
their position by statutory powers. a 
Some sensation has been created by the proceedings insti- | 
tuted by the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers against | 
the model Great Central Gas Company for discharging their | 
refuse into the common sewers; and when we turn to the | 
evidence of Professor Graham and others, as to the mode in || 
which all the residuary products of these works were to be | 
used up without nuisance to the neighbourhood, it is indeed || 
somewhat extraordinary that practices, such as those detected, | 
should have been resorted to. The parties, however, have | 
sinned in good company, as we find the Commercial and) 
Western Gas Companies have been similarly offending ; and |) 
it is fortunate for them all that they are beyond the juris-| 
diction of the solicitor of the City of London, or, to be con- || 
sistent with himself, they must have answered for their offences i 
at the bar of the Old Bailey. } 
= | 


A WORD TO OUR TRADUCERS. | 


Ws are informed by an authority devoted to “the promotion of 
the interests of” the Croll party, “‘ that Mr. Croll has instituted 
legal proceedings against us with the view of compelling the 
truth to be spoken, under oath, by the author of the libels and 
fabrications contained” in our columns. The first duty of a 
person who complains of the want of truth in others is to be! 
assured that no similar charge can be laid at his own door ; and 
we have, therefore, only to declare that the statement is untrue, 
in order to show the credit due to assertions emanating from 
such a source. What Mr. Croll’s intentions may be, it is not 
for us to divine; but having the conscientious conviction that 
we have only done our duty to the public as independent jour- | 
nalists, whose province it is to enlighten them upon an im-| 
portant branch of the‘industry of the country, by expressing our 
opinions truthfully, boldly, fearlessly, and without favour or 
affection to any party, we are ready to join issue with our tra- 
ducers, and throw ourselves at all times upon an independent | 
jury of our countrymen without anxiety for the result. 

| 


Communtecated Articles. | 


ON THE EFFECTS OF ‘CARBON IC ACID UPON THE 
ILLUMINATING POWER OF COAL GAS. | 
By ALEXANDER WRIGHT. : 

So long as the purification of gas was effected by lime, carbonic 
acid was rarely present in the gas supplied to the public, or it 
existed in such minute quantities that practical gas manufacturers 
had little occasion to examine into its effect in preventing com- 
bustion, or of decreasing illuminating power, Now, however, 
that many gas manufacturers, from economical or sanitary consider- 
ations, are using preparations which principally absorb sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and leave the whole or part of the carbonic acid in the 
gas, its effects become worthy of attentive examination. 

From the well known properties of carbonic acid, it was to have 
been expected, before any direct experiments were made on this 
subject, that a considerable diminution of light would result from 
its presence in gas; but few were prepared for the startling 
announcement made by Mr. Lewis Thompson in this journal, in 
opposition to the published opinion of Mr. Clegg, jun., that one per 
cent. of carbonic acid would diminish the illuminating power of 
coal gas to the extent of seven or eight per cent. 

The following tables exhibit an abstract of the results I have 














obtained, after a careful investigation undertaken with the view 


of testing the accuracy of Mr. L. Thompson’s statement. 
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The experiments were made upon well-purified cannel-coal gas 
(2} feet of which, consumed in a No.2 union jet, gave light equal 
to 13 candles) contrasted in the first series of experiments with the 
same gas from which the carbonic acid had been only partially 
removed, leaving it still contaminated with 14 per cent. by volume ; 
and in the second series the purified gas is contrasted with gas 
containing 4 per cent. by volume of carbonic acid. The same 
burners and the same quantities were used in each of the relative 
experiments. 

FIRST SERIES. 
Impure Gas, 
Consisting of “oe and 1-5 carbonic 
Argand, 4 feet per hour, 
gave light ........ = 
No. 2 union jet, 2} feet 
per hour, gave light = 87° 
No. 1 union jet, 14 foot 
per hour, gave light = 100°| per hour, gave light = 
SECOND SERIES. 


(Burners same as before.) 
Pore Gas, IMPURE Gas, 
Consisting of 96° gas and 4° carbonic acid. 


Argands, 4 feet per hour, 

gave = 72 
No. 2 union jet, 24 feet 

per hour, light .... = 65° 


Pure Gas, 


Argand, 4 feet per hour, 

gave light ........ = 100° 
No. 2 union jet, 24 feet 

per hour, gave light = 100° 
No. 1 union jet, 14 foot 


gl" 


83° 





Argands, 4 feet per hour, 

light oe _=> 
\No. 2 union jet, 25 feet 
| per hour, light .... = 
‘No. 1 union jet, 1} feet No.1 union jet, 14 foot 

per hour, light .... = 100° per hour, light .... = 56° 

The first series of experiments shows the diminution of illumi- 
nating power to be at the following rates for 1 per cent. of carbonic 
acid present, according to the burner used :— 


Argands, 4 feet per hour............ 6°7 per cent. 
No. 2 union jet, 23 feet per hour .... 86 ,, 
No. 1 union jet, 14 foot per hour .... 113 ,, 
The second series shows the diminution to be, with the 
Argand, 4 feet per hour ...... 7°25 per cent. 
No. 2 union jet, 2} feet per hour .... 9°25 ,, 
No. 1 union jet, 1} feet per hour .... 11°0 ~. 

Presuming these experiments to be correct, the practical effect of 
the presence of carbonic acid in gas is to diminish the light given 
by the burners generally used for cannel gas from 6 to 11 per cent. 
for every 140 part of carbonic acid present. 

It must, however, be remarked, that if it is intended to leave 
carbonic acid systematically in coal gas, the loss of light is not so 
great if burners suitable for the altered circumstances are used 
(that is, bf enlarging the orifices so that an increased quantity of 
gas can be burned at a less pressure). ‘Those who profess to leave 
|carbonic acid in their gas are entitled to have this advantage con- 
‘ceded to them, for gas with carbonic acid in it should be treated 
‘in the sarae way as inferior gases are treated, to obtain the best 
result. Under these circumstances the effect of carbonic acid is 
|nearly as follows :— 
|The argand burner requires 3 per cent. } more gas to produce equal 


100° 


100° 








No.2unionjet , 5 ,, light for every ,1,th part 
Nol» » 7 x of carbonic acid present. 

It is, however, possible, by carrying this enlargement of orifices 
too far, and producing a flagging flame with the inferior gas, to 
make the difference between the two gases disappear altogether. 
Thus, for instance, a No. 1 union jet, burning 1 foot per hour, 
against a No. 2 union jet, consuming 14 foot of gas with 1} per 
cent. of carbonic acid in it, will give equal lights, but the flames are 

uite dissimilar, the former being a white well-spread flame, and 
the latter a yellow flagging one. This peculiarity may have inad- 
| vertently caused the effect of the presence of carbonic acid to have 
|been undervalued. I am induced to put this construction on the 
discrepancies between my experiments and those of some others, 
from the fact that the Hydro-carbon Company use burners with 
very large holes. 

To show how necessary it is not to carry this concession too far, 
I will refer to some tables of illuminating power of cannel gas 
given by me in the JourNAL of September, 1851, p. 206, vol. ii., 
where it will be seen that a No. 1 union jet, consuming 1°3 foot per 
hour, gave the same light as a No. 2 jet, consuming 1°2 foot, viz., 
six candles, thus showing a difference of eight per cent. with the 
same gas, by using a flagging instead of a well-spread flame. The 
same principle is also illustrated in Mr. King’s tables for Wigan 
cannel gas (vide JourRNAL, August, 1851), in which 1°5 foot Wigan 
gas, burnt in a No. 0 fishtail, gave light — 1°76; while the same 
quantity in a No, 1 fishtail gave light = 2°55. 

The rule which should, in my opinion, guide one in the com- 
— of two different gases, is to see that the flames contrasted 

ve the same general appearance, and that both sides of the pho- 
tometer disc have the same colour. When this is attended to, I 
believe the increased quantity of gas required will be as I have 
stated above. 

I will, therefore, assume five per cent. (the mean result of the 
three burners, when tried under the most favourable circumstances) 
to be the increased quantity of gas required for each zicth part of 
carbonic acid present; and upon this basis the relative economy 
of the removal or non-removal of it as between the consumer and 








the manufacturer will be as follows, taking it for granted that 1 per | 
cent. of carbonic acid may be removed for $d. per 1000 cubic feet. || 
The case will then stand thus :— 
1050 feet of cannel gas, containing 1 per cent. of | 
carbonic acid, costs the consumer 6s, 3}d., s. d. I 
and gives light ... ‘ o» 6 B61 
1000 feet of purified gas costs the consumer 6s., |] 
and gives light .....cccscccsesvcccssess = 1000... 6 O | 


Excess of cost to the consumer ........+.+++ 
Cost of removing carbonic acid ...... owe 


Loss of volume, 10 feet; cost of, at manufactory.... 
Loss to consumer, not gained by manufacturer ........ 


1 |} 
0 33 | 
The foregoing estimate, in which I think I have taken the most || 
favourable view of the case, for gas containing a small per centage 
of carbonic acid, gives, on economical considerations, the advantage | 
materially on the side of its removal, ‘The sanitary ones have | 
already been so ably stated by Mr. Thompson, that I believe it 
would be superfluous to add to them. 
| 
| 
| 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
(Continued from page 220.) 

The treatment of dead oil for the production of marketable oil || 
and paraffine, is as follows :—Having obtained a quantity of the oil, | 
let this be distilled—either in the ordinary way, or, what is better, || 
by the aid of steam—and permit the product to stand some hours || 
in a cool place, so as to favour the deposition of naphthaline, which || 
must then be separated from the oil. ‘This distillatory process ought | 
then to be repeated two or three times, according to the quality of 
the dead oil operated upon. ‘That from cannel-coal tar will require || 
less care than that from common coal tar; and where low heats 
have been used in the production of the tar, the oil will be found 
much more easy of purification than where high heats have been 
employed. In all cases, however, it is a judicious precaution to 
distil the crude oil at least twice before proceeding to purify it 
completely ; for not only is there a subsequent economy of chemical 
reagents caused by this method, but the oil is thinner and of less 
specific gravity the oftener it is distilled, and thus becomes fit for 
burning in lamps, though, at the same time, its value as a lubricatious 
agent is diminished. When nearly distilled, the dead oil, after the 
above treatment, has a pale yellow colour, with a peculiar opalescent 
appearance when viewed by reflected light; but this gradually 
deepenis after a short time, and, as we have before remarked, ulti- 
mately assumes a purple or deep bottle-green hue so intense as to 
seem absolutely black, under some circumstances. The oil should 
next be steamed for some hours—that is to say, a jet of steam 
should be driven through it for that time, for the purpose of dissi- 
pating the naphthaline and any naphtha that may have been formed | 
by the previous redistillation; after which the whole must be 
allowed to cool and settle, that the water it contains may separate. 

The oil, being now decanted from the watery impurities, is to be 
placed in a kind of churn or other suitable vessel, and there 
thoroughly mixed with ten per cent. of its bulk of strong sulphuric 
acid; and it is not possible to over-estimate the importance of 
obtaining a complete and intimate admixture of the oil and acid. | 
As soon as this is known to have been effected, a psrtion of common | 
salt or strong muriatic acid must be added, equal in weight to one- || 
third of the sulphuric acid used in the first instance, and the ad- 
mixture by agitation must now be repeated with the same attention 
and Jabour. ‘I'he object being to bring the acids in absolute con- 
tact with every particle of the oil, it follows that nothing but a very 
rapid and powerful motion will answer the end here sought, for 
these acids are specifically so much heavier than the oil as to fall 
at once to the bottom of the vessel, and there remain, or, combining 
with a part of the impurities, they form thick and viscid compounds 
that adhere to the sides or to the instruments employed as mixers, 
and are thus kept away from the scene of action. We have, 
therefore, to insist most strongly upon the necessity for more than 
ordinary attention to this circumstance, as any neglect at this stage 
of the operation will vitiate the result and lead to the production 
of an oil that will discolour by keeping. After perfect mixture the 
materials must be run out into a convenient vessel, and allowed | 
to stand for twenty-four hours, at the end of which time it will be 
easy to pour off the oil from the impurities. This oil must then 
be twice well washed with cold water, care being taken to mix the 
water and oil intimately each time, so that the peculiar basic oils 
or alkaloids which have combined with the acids may be dissolved | 
and carried away by the water without decomposition. These being 
got rid of, the oil must next be very intimately mixed with one- || 
fourth of its bulk of soap-makers’ ley, or solution of caustic soda; | 
and here, as in the case of the acid, too much care cannot be taken } 
to procure an intimate union, after which the mixture is to be left | 
at rest for the oil to separate, when it will be fit to be distilled, or i 
the whole may be boiled together for half an hour or longer, and || 
then left at rest as above directed: where the oil contains much || 
naphthaline the latter is the best method of the two. 

We have now reached the point at which the oil has been deprived | 











of the greater part of its impurity, and when it will be found of a | 
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| reddish orange colour, with but little tendency to change on exposure 
| to light and air; in this state it must be run into a clean iron still, 
| provided with an iron worm (for copper is apt to communicate a 
brown tint to the product), and the process of distillation must then 
be conducted with care at first, lest the small quantity of 
water in the oil causes it to boil over or explode; and when 
all danger of this kind is past, the oil must be received in 
three different vessels at different periods of the process, some- 
whet in the following ratio and under the following names :— 
First, light or lamp oil in the first vessel to the extent of about 
one-fifth of the whole oil put into the still; second, heavy 
or lubricating oil in the second vessel to the extent of about three- 
fifths of the whole oil; and, lastly, in the third vessel the remainder, 
consisting of paraffine chiefly, and having a solid or fatty nature. 
| When due attention has been given to the details of these opera- 
tions, nothing more is needed for the lamp and lubricating oils 
than to boil these for an hour or two upon a solution of any of the 
undermentioned acidulous salts—bisulphate of potash, bisulphate 
of soda, sulphate of alumina or common alum; or a very dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid may be substituted for any of these, 
|'though in this case water must be added during the boiling to 
compensate for that lost by evaporation. If, however, the admix- 
|\ture of the materials in the preliminary stages of the treatment 
|; has been imperfect, one or both of the above oils will require to be 
i!redistilled after this boiling with an acidulous salt; and where ab- 
|! solute negligence has prevailed, the treatment by acid and alkali 
|| will require to be repeated with smaller quantities of these agents. 
A very extensive experience in these matters warrants us, however, 
‘in declaring that the necessity for a repetition of the above puri- 
| fying process ought always to be regarded as a proof of ignorance 
|or neglect, as, thus prepared, the lamp and lubricating oils have a 
|, very pale yellow colour, which does not alter by keeping; the 
|}smell at first is offensive, and seems to resemble what might be 
|| Imagined to arise from oil and tar in a state of vapour; this odour, 
i|however, gradually changes, especially under the prolonged 
'! action of a gentle heat, and is succeeded by a kind of resinous or 
|balsamic smell. Hence it is advisable to maintain these oils, ex- 
;| posed in shallow trays, for a day or two at a temperature of about 
80° Fahrenheit ere they are sent to market. 
;| One hundred gallons of dead oil will furnish by the above pro- 
|,cess, about 12 gallons of lamp oil, 36 gallons of lubricating oil, 
{;and 46 Ib. of impure paraffine, yielding on purification from 16 1b. 
||%2 15 lb. of the pure article, of which last we will now proceed 
|to treat. 
{| As obtained from the still, impure paraffine has the consistence 
'!of lard or butter, and is of an orange yellow colour. It should be 
| melted, and suffered to cool slowly by placing it in a warm room, 
| 
{ 
i 


/as in this way it crystallises, and must then be subjected to pressure 
in a very powerful press, the oil from it being set aside for purifi- 
cation as lubricating oil. On coming from the press it must be 
again melted and cooled as before, and again pressed, when it is to 
| be boiled with one-fifth of its weight of strong sulphuric acid—con- 
|| stant agitation being used to mix the two substances; after this it 
must be cooled and washed with water, and then boiled with a por- 
tion of caustic ley, when it will be found to swim on the surface of 
the ley, and to be almost colourless, after which it may be set aside 
to cool, and ‘is then fit for the market. All kinds of coal tar yield 
‘the products here described, but in various proportions and of 
various degrees of impurity. The great impediment of purification 
| seems to be naphthaline in a form which is not disposed to crystal- 
j,lisation ; but by due care this may be entirely got rid of. The best 
|tar in all respects is that from Boghead coal. 


! ——__—_— - 
! Corresponvence. 


\} 
{| RIVAL SCHOOLS OF GAS MANUFACTURERS. 
|| Srr,—I cbserve in the JournauL or Gas LicutinG for this 
|| 10 ith an article bearing the title of “ Rival Schools of Gas Manu- 
\|facturers”; and as the question involved is one of great importance, 
| alfecting as it does the success and prosperity of every gas company 
| in a commercial point of view, I regret to see that the writer has so 
distinctly assumed the character of a partisan; for nothing can be 
| more prejudicial to the fair and dispassionate inquiry afier truth, 
| Jn discussing such a question as this, it would certainly be more 
|| consistent with prudence, and more acceptable to the great body of 
''your readers, to lay party jeaiousies aside, and let every question 
stand upon its own merits, without associating them with the 
|'ghosts of such “ harpies” as “ touters,” “ sharebrokers,” “* aven- 
| turiers au desespoir,” “ and the indispensable accompaniments of 
| the high-heat system,” “ exhausters and clay retorts”! ! 

Really, Sir, 1 am somewhat tickled at your idea of the egregious 
| blunder our Scotch engineers have fallen into, in totally discarding 
| the “good old plan developed by the researches of Davy, Henry, 
| and Faraday”; for, travel throughout Scotland, I believe you will 

not find an iron retort in any establishment where above one is 

used. Whether all, or any of these, “has known the meaning of 
, the verb” “to Hudsonise,” will require higher philosophy than 

mine to determine; but, as far as my own little experience is con- 
| cerned, I have entirely adopted clay retorts during the last eight 
| years, for the following reasons :— 








1. I am able to set 20 clay retorts, of the same dimensions and 
for the same amount I could set 10 of iron. 

2. Clay retorts last me from 18 to 22 months, while the average 
duration of metal was only nine months; and, to tell you the truth, 
the heats I wish to maintain would burn out the best metal retorts 
in six months. 

3. With retorts of the same dimensions I am able to carbonise 
one-third more coal in the same space of time. 

We have no “touters” here, Sir, and I avow this to be done 
upon the “ high-heat project,” “to manufacture and sell coal gas 
according to the ordinary rules of honest commercial enterprise.” 

I am not aware the researches of Davy, Henry, Faraday, and 
other philosophers summoned to your aid, demonstrate that the 
manufacture of coal gas must be confined to a low temperature, 
The researches of these gentlemen certainly prove that the olefiant || 
gas and other hydro-carbons contained in coal gas, and to whose |! 
presence its illuminating power is due, are destroyed at a high || 
temperature; but it must be borne in mind that operating with a/' 
high temperature upon prepared coal gas is avery different process, || 
and produces very different results from the distillation of coal in a|, 
retort. In the former they are partially destroyed, giving rise to a| 
small expansion of volume and a decrease in specific gravity. In|) 
the latter, with equal temperatures, they are more abundantly pro- || 
duced, with a large increase of volume and a higher specific gravity, |, 
That this increase of weight is not due to the presence of carbonic |! 
oxide I have proved, and must arise from a portion of those oils in | 
combination with the tar being converted into gas of a high illumi- |} 
nating power. | 

These gentlemen have also demonstrated that the liquid hydro- | 
carburets are formed at a low temperature. Benzole, perhaps the, 
most volatile of these, may be taken as an example—a_ product, | 
moreover, of great value, and proved to be identical with the bi-| 
carburet of hydrogen, discovered by the researches of Faraday upon 
the compression of oil gas some years ago; but I cannot by any| 
process of reasoning persuade myself into the belief that the con-| 
version of these oils, partly or in whole, into a permanent and 
valuable gas, should be associated with either the “ verb ” “ Hud-| 
sonise ” or the ‘‘ cooking of accounts” ; for, in reality, it is neither’ 
more nor less than having a due regard to the production of gas, 
as the primary, while coke and tar are considered secondary pro- 
ducts; and by the low-heat system vice versd. 

The increase of impurities urged against the production of gas at || 
high temperatures can only be partially admitted ; the vapours of | 
naphthaline and other heavy hydro-carbons give to the gas its 
peculiar odour, but cannot be charged as impurities; they are, | 
however, with care destroyed by the process of purification. 











Sul- || 
phuret of benzole, bisulphuret of carbon, and carbonic oxide, are || 
generally formed in minute quantities only, until the charge | 
nearly what is technically termed spent ; if not drawn at the proper | 
time allowed for distillation at high temperatures, carbonic — 
and bisulphuret of carbon are formed in abundance; but every || 
well-conducted establishment will guard against the production of || 
these noxious gases by drawing their charges before the volatile || 
matters are entirely expelled. 1} 

I do not offer these remarks as a reply to the article in question, | 
for the class of coals to which my experience has entirely been con- || 
fined are exempted by the writer. The whole question, however, || 
is one of vital importance, and I trust that some of your corre- |! 
spondents whom it more immediately concerns will not fail to take || 
it up, so that the whole theory and practice of this science may be || 
unfolded and sifted to the bottom. In the mean time, I must); 
believe that if the London gas companies would direct their atten- |, 
tion more to the interior of the retort-houses, and “ cook ” their || 
heats, they would find less difficulty in paying a dividend, and less}, 
need for “ cooking ” their accounts. JaMES PaTERSON. 

Berwick-on-Tweed, Sept. 27, 1853. 


MR. LEWIS THOMPSON ON THE ILLUMINATING 
POWER OF GAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Sir,—I am this month able to furnish a series of photometrical 
results obtained chiefly at the gas works themselves, and, therefore, |' 
most indisputably representing the precise quality of the gas manu- 
factured by each company. Of the thirteen metropolitan companies, || 
ten have now honoured me by invitations in accordance with the}| 
requisition I published two months ago; and in not a few instances}; 
rooms have been specially fitted up to facilitate my labours—a very 
remarkable and significant compliment, when I reflect how short 
the time has been in which | have had an opportunity of gaining 
the public confidence. Of the three recusant companies, 1 can 
easily find an excuse for tae Imperial, for the position of that com- 
pany is such as to place it for many years to come beyond the risk 
of injurious competition; and as no preposterous statements have 
ever been advanced respecting either the good or bad quality of the 
Imperial gas, the directors probably see no necessity for vindicating || 
a character which no one can assail, and which has securely reste 
for nearly a quarter of a century upon the simple principles of honest |, 
commercial enterprise—they do not, therefore, invite me, and, per- || 
haps, they are right. But what can I say to the Great Central and 
Surrey Consumers’ Companies—what can I think at their dread 
of exposure? They, who denounced the pretended concealment of 
the “old companies ”—and appealed to the public for support and 
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assistance upon the very pretext of openness and candour! Will 
not that public now have its suspicions raised, when they, who ought 
to have been the first to invite me, are holding back as if afraid? 
Afraid to admit a single individual upon their own premises! They, 
perhaps, forget that ' do not solicit this privilege for myself alone, 
and that, personally, it is a thing of the most cipher-like insig- 
nificance tome. I can, and do, get the gas they manufacture in 
| spite of them, and can test it whenever I please. 
‘them a full measure of justice, and to test it where alone it can be 
fairly tested—on their own works; and this I wish to do on the 

of the public. To pretend not to read the JourNAL oF Gas 





‘metropolis are acquainted with, and influenced by, my tables, is a 


\for the veracious Dakin himself, and infinitely more difficult for 
|him to digest than his own pil. cocie. The public reads my re- 
|ports with no common attention, and acknowledges, as I know very 
| well, their truthfulness. 

But speaking of reports, where is Dr. Letheby’s last report? Is 
it swamped in the sewers, or in the Court of Sewers? which is 
much the same thing; or has it been sent to sit under the shade of 


But I wish to do | 


> aodheowhars pretend not to know that the gas consumers of the 


trick worthy only of a hunted ostrich, a “ fourberie” too gross even | 


that I have found them thrust beneath my office-door, and the sin- 

gular seclusiveness of this last one, makes me anxious to see it. I 

have lately had no reason (carbonic acid excepted) to complain of 
| the Great Central gas; on the contrary, Mr. Croll has kept up his 
| quality like a man, and, in spite of the late rise in the price of coals, 

is doing wonders. Palmam qui meruit ferat ; and therefore, “ Bravo! 

Sawney,” say I, “stick to it, ma bra’ chiel”—they will fall again 
| by at by. Besides, remember the gambler’s motto, “‘ Luck’s m 
laurel; ” which means, you know, “every dog has his day.” Nu 
desperandum ; then rejoice, and let us sing the northern “ Marseil- 
laise.” 


| Mr. Pearson’s tree? Formerly, these reports were in such plenty, 
| 


Scots wha hae wi’ Lord Mayors fed, 
Scots wham famine there has led, 
Welcome to a Lord Mayor’s bed, 
Or to bankruptcy. 
“ Make your game, gentlemen, while the ball’s rolling—five to 
| one upon the blue, two to one upon the red, and even betting upon 
the black,—make your game! make your game !!” 
But I must now throw some light upon this obscure subject, 
aad therefore append my usual photometrical table. 


| Daily Record of Observations upon the Illuminating Power of a Burner consuming 5 feet per hour of the Gases mentioned below, as 
compared with a Spermaceti Candle, burning about 120 grains per hour, but always reduced to this Gravity by Calculation. 
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No.7 a, Pancras-lane, City, Oct. 8, 1853. 


Lewis Tuompson, M.R.C.S., &c., Consulting Chemist. 





THE CROLL FUEL ACCOUNTS. 


Srr,—My exposure of the fallacious principles upon which are 
'|based Mr. Croll’s estimate of the fuel used in heating retorts set 
upon “ his system,” has drawn forth a rejoinder from his manager, 
| Mr. Still; and, as few of your readers may have an opportunity of 
|| perusing it otherwise, I quote it entire—the opening and concluding 
a paragraphs being alone omitted. Mr. Still informs 
|| us that— 


“* A Civil Engineer’ doubts as to the advantageous relative working of 
the clay and iron retorts placed under my charge. I have to inform him 
| that ‘the truth’ is ascertained as to such working, and very satisfactorily 
too; but granting, not admitting, that the six clay retorts yield but 60 per 
cent. and the seven iron retorts 40 per cent. of the gas produced, never- 
theless that 40 per cent. is produced by the heat which is lost by the ordi- 
nary method of carbonising. 

W “*A Civil Engineer’ objects in no measured terms to my mode of show- 
|jiMg the quantity of fuel required for carbonising, and he asserts that 
'|during the years of my superintending the Chartered Company’s Works, 

I reckoned three gallons of tar to be equal to one bushel of coke. I may 
be allowed to tell him that I at all times objected to that standard as not 
| being practically or commercially correct. As to the price of tar, I repeat 
that its marketable value at the period of the workings to which ‘ A Civil 
Engineer’ so much objects, was one farthing per gallon, and had been pre- 
||Viously but one-eighth of a penny. If in some of the London gas works, 
|| therefore, it is known to that gentleman that a gallon of tar used as fuel is 
Valued at 3d., will he oblige by informing me if he considers such to be its 
value? The market for tar has now so far improved that it is at the present 
|; Moment worth three farthings per gallon; and I have to remark that, as 
the prices of coke and breese have also advanced much in the same ratio, 
|| my former statement as to the per centage of fuel requires no alterations; 
_ I may further observe, that had I and other neighbouring works, who 
_ followed my example, not been led to use tar in consequence of its 

en low price, its value would not have advanced in the market as it has. 

I must again thank ‘A Civil Engineer’ for the laugh I have enjoyed 
at his expense, or rather at his absurdity, in making reference to a book 


——— 





published twelve years ago, to ascertain the value of tar; such information 
of antiquity suits his purpose well; but to be consistent he should have 
favoured us with the price of coke at the same remote period, which I can 
inform him was about 20s. per chaldron, and if I had compared tar with 
coke at 20s. instead of 9s., as I did, it would have put matters much in the 
same condition as they are in my —— communication. This puts me 
in mind of the gent, who, being asked on ’Change the price of coffee, pertly 
replied, 2d. a cup; so with the ‘Civil Engineer,’ whose ideas are twelve 
years behind the present date. Anxious to familiarise myself with such 
ancient information, I turned to my ‘ Clegg,’ and at page 74, not 124 as 
stated, I found the words he quotes; but in that same page I observed 
that the fuel necessary to heat retorts is 40 to 45 per cent., while Iam in- 
formed by ‘ A Civil Engineer’ that it can be done with about 24 per cent. ; 
such, then, being the case, coke at nearly 20s. per chaldron, and 45 per cent. 
of that being required for fuel, no wonder that tar was valued at 3d. per 
gallon; therefore quoting ‘Clegg’ with himself he is consistent; quoting 
‘ A Civil Engineer’ with himself he is inconsistent; but this is what I ex- 
pected to find.” 

Had Mr. Still been a disciple of Loyola or Ligouri, he could 
scarcely have penned three paragraphs more overflowing with 
jesuitical sophistry and misrepresentation than those above quoted. 
He first puts upon my words constructions they are not suscep- 
tible of, and then draws conclusions unfavourable to my credit and 
candour. The gist of my remarks were to the effect that although 
30 per cent. more gas might be generated on the same surface by 
Mr. Croll’s system of clay and iron retorts combined, than could be 
done by clay retorts alone, yet that it was effected at an increased 
cost in wear and tear and labour, and without any material saving 
in fuel. I repeat these assertions, and I maintain they are con- 
firmed by Mr. Still’s original statement—corrected, as it requires to 
be, with regard to the calorific value of coal tar. 

Mr. Still says, I“ have doubts as to the advantageous relative 
working of the clay and iron retorts placed under his charge,”’ and 
then fancies he has procured from me an admission that 40 per cent, 
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of the gas he is making “ is produced by the heat which is lost by the 
ordinary method of carbonising.”” Why, certainly, if a gas engi- 
neer could be fool enough to construct benches of retorts like Mr. 
Still’s, and then so work them that the heat passed off direct from 
the clay retorts to the chimney, it would be so; but I apprehend 
j|no sane man can have so understood what I said. I admitted that 
upon the same surface Mr. Croll can make 30 per cent. more gas 
than his rivals; but I maintain that the fuel used is, according to 
Mr. Still’s own statement, equivalent to upwards of 15 lb. of coke 
for each 100 Ib. of coal distilled, in the place of from 15 Ib. to 17 lb., 
consumed by some of his neighbours—a saving so small as to be 
more than absorbed by the increased cost of wear and tear of iron 
retorts and labour. With regard to the latter item, Mr. Methven— 
Mr. Still’s predecessor—could perhaps give some valuable informa- 
tion, more especially as to the number of hands occupied in his time 
in clearing out the ascension pipes, which, from their contracted 
| dimensions and tortuous forms, were continually stopping up. If I 
lam not misinformed, the staff at one time in this department 
| amounted at times to seventeen pairs of hands. 
| Mr. Still dues not contradict my statement that while in the 
|Service of the Chartered Gas Company he reckoned three gallons 
| of tar as equal to one bushel of coke, but he “at ail times objected 
to that standard,” and therefore now jumps up to ten or twelve 
gallons. Will Mr. Still tell me, however, what was the average 
consumption of fuel per 100 lb. of coal distilled, while he had the 
| management of the Brick-lane station, even at the unjust value he 
iwas forced to put upon the tar? His late masters will not, I have 
| reason to believe, upbraid him with disclosing their secrets. But 
| the real question at issue is, after all, what is the calorific value of 
coal tar? Its commercial value has no other bearing upon it than to 
determine when it is more profitable to use it than to sell it. Whena 
| chaldron of coke sells for more than 100 gallons of tar, the prudent 
| gas manager has no hesitation in selling his coke and burning his tar 
as fuel under clay retorts, and vice versd when the same quantity 
of tar sells for more than the same quantity of coke. My own 





observation leads me to believe that this course should be taken 
when a chaldron of coke and 80 gallons of tar are of equal money 
value; and on this basis the following table expresses the relative 
commercial value of Newcastle coke and tar as calorific agents, 
when applied to the heating of clay retorts in furnaces properly 
constructed for the combustion of the respective descriptions of fuel. 
3d. per gallon. 

ad. 


Coke at 1s. 8d. per chaldron = Tar at 
2s. 6d. ‘a = 
3s. 4d. = 
5s. Py 
6s. 8d. = 
10s. ” 
13s. 4d. ” 
16s. 8d. eS 
” 20s. 39 — 3” 3 
Mr. Still contradicts himself in claiming the credit of having led 
the way in using tar as fuel, for in the next paragraph he affirms 
that the extract I have quoted from Clegg’s treatise, recommending 
it to be so used, is to be found in the first edition of 1841, and he 
taunts me with having sought for information at such a discarded 
and antiquated source. I may, however, retort upon Mr. Still, and 
tax him with not being “ read up” to the present day; for he will 
find the passage I quoted at page 124 of the edition of 1853, 
confirmed by tweive years’ practical experienee, and carrying with 
it, to my mind, the stamp of unimpeachable accuracy, having 
myself, by another series of observations extending over years, and 
conducted in perfect ignorance of what Clegg had published, come 
|to the same conclusion as he has with regard to the relative com- 
| mercial value of coke and tar as calorific agents, viz., that with coke 
|at 20s. per chaldron, tar was intrinsically worth 3d. per gallon. Its 
\increased use as fuel at the present day is due to the extensive 
substitution of clay for iron retorts in the metropolitan gas works, 
and I believe the price has again considerably advanced ; indeed, 
an instance has been mentioned to me where a contract has lately 
been made at 14d. per gallon. 
But Mr. Still chuckles at the idea of his having discovered some- 
i thing in “‘ Clegg” inconsistent with my line of argument. I have 
already put that at rest; and now, perhaps, Mr. Still may be 
similarly amused at the manner in which I place Mr. Croll, speak- 
ing in proprid persond, in 1849, upon the floor of a committee-room 
of the House of Commons, in contrast with Mr. Croll, speaking in 
1853 through the medium of the manager of his works at Bow- 
‘common, In 1849 Mr. Croll estimated the relative commercial 
values of coke and tar, at 10s. per chaldron for the former and 1d. 
per gallon for the latter. On this basis the following table expresses 
their relative commercial values at the extreme prices within which 
|each have fluctuated of late years :— 
Coke at 1s. 3d. per chaldron 
» 2s. 6d. 


Pi da 











Tar at Hy per gallon. 
4d. 
3d. 
1d. 
14d. 
13d. 
13d. 


5s. 

7s. 6d. 
10s, 
12s. 6d. 
15s, 
17s. 6d. 
20s. 





Hid d db dead 








Does Mr. Still mean to say that when he charged his fuel account 
with the tar used at 4d. per gallon, coke was selling at 2s. 6d. per 
chaldron? and “that as the prices of coke and breeze having since 
advanced in much the same ratio, his former statement as to the 
per centage of fuel requires no alteration?” For Mr. Croll to be 
consistent with himself it must be so. 

I will not quarrel with my old friend Still because he has, at his 
master’s bidding, put his name to statements calculated to mislead 
the public. I presume he considers himself bound to do so as a 
faithful servant; but I appeal to my independent professional| 
brethren, without distinction of school or party, whether I am not 
justified in characterising as ] have done, an attempt to show that | 
at the works under Mr. Still’s charge, 100 lb. of coal have been car-' 
bonised by 6°52 lb. of coke as fuel. 

London, Oct. 4, 1853. 


MR. FLINTOFF’s MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


S1r,—Allow me to offer a few words in explanation of the state- 
ment extracted from the report of the commissioners on the Liverpool 
gas bills of 1846-7, which was published in your last number. 

Mr. Cox, the engineer of the Guardian Gas Company, had given, | 
in his evidence, an estimate of the cost at which, under his system | 
of heating the retorts by the use of coke ovens, he could make and| 
sell gas. ‘To prevent any cavilling, I adopted his formula in making 
a parallel account ; but I stated in my evidence (see Minutes 1959, 
1960, 1961) that it was not the mode which I should have chosen, 
nor did I think it was correct, as the 10 per cent. was estimated on 
a portion of the charges, while the loss affected every item of the 
account. My object was to show, that after allowing Mr. Cox, on 
one side of his account, 9d°8 per 1000 feet for coke, tar, &c., 
and on the other side, charging him with 5d°45, the actual amount! 
paid by the Liverpool Company for incidentals, which he had) 
estimated at 2d°23, his gas would cost 52d°66 instead of 484d.; 
and that the gas made by the Liverpool Gas Light Company, by 
his own mode of computation, cost 54d°14, or only 1d°48 more; 
and therefore that either his estimate was wrong, or that there was 
little or no advantage to be gained by the use of his patent coke 
ovens. 

I have considered that this explanation was necessary, because 
it appears from the account that the cost of gas in Liverpool at 
that time, including the dividend, was only 54d°14; but the fact 
was, that in the year ending June, 1846, the gas cost 57d:021 
after it had been charged with a dividend of £10 (not 10 per 
cent.) per share; and, as the selling price was limited by the act to 
4s. 6d., the company did not earn its full dividend, in that year, by 
3d°021 per 1000 feet. 

I may add, that the loss arising from leakage, reduced rates for 
public lamps, &c., instead of being 10 per cent. on 22d°09 or 2d°2, 
as it appears in the account, was actually 7d°594; in other words, 
the gas made produced only 46d°406 per 1000, instead of the 
nominal rate of 54d. 

Liverpool, Oct. 5, 1853. 


Register of Mew Patents. 


Gerorcer Sxanp, of Glasgow, and ANnprew M‘Lgan, of Edinburgh, 
chemists, for ** Impr ts in obtaining products from tar.’ Patent 
dated Nov. 5, 1852. 

This invention has reference to the treatment of tar, for the purpose 
of extracting its products, and rendering the same available for useful 
purposes—whether the tar to be so treated be obtained from wood, 
coal, or animal substances, 

In order to accomplish these objects, the tar is submitted to the 
following processes :—In the first place, crude or rough naphtha and 
ammonia is distilled over, in the usual way, from coal or gas tar; and, 
by further distillation, ‘ pitch oil,’’ ‘ tar oil,” or ‘ creosote oil,’’ is 
obtained, which the patentees denominate crude “ naphthaline oil.” 
Secondly, this oil is purified, by means of acids and alkalies, in the 
manner hereafter described; and from the oil so purified, the naph- 
thaline, and also a lighter and a heavier oil, are extracted. And, 
lastly, tar obtained from wood or animal substances is submitted to 
the same processes, to extract therefrom the crude oil, to purify it, 
and to separate from it the purified oils, and the denser substances 
contained therein. In order to carry into effect the first series of 
processes, forming part of this invention, the patentees take coal or 
gas tar, and put it into a still of any suitable construction, with a 
worm and condensing apparatus attached thereto, and, by means of 
steam passed into the still from the steam-boiler, the crude or rough 
naphtha is distilled over in the usual way, until the crude naphtha 
coming over from the still becomes of the specific gravity of about 910° 
(water being considered 1000°). The steam is then shut off, and, by 
the application of heat from a fire, a quantity of water is distilled 
over, as well as the previously mentioned naphthaline oil, which is 
commonly called pitch oil, tar oil, or creosote oil. The distillation is 
still continued until the oil reaches the specific gravity of about 990°; 
the fire is then withdrawn : and the residue of the pitch in the still is 
run off in a heated state, and allowed to cool in the usual way. — A 
further quantity of oil may be extracted from the pitch by subjecting 
it to a strong fire heat in a retort, with a worm and condensing app3- 
ratus attached thereto. 

The second part of the process relates to the purification of the crude 
naphthaline oil, and the extraction therefrom of the naphthaline and 
oils which it contains. For this purpose the crude naphthaline oil is 
put into a leaden vessel, and to every 100 gallons thereof about 15 
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gallons of sulphuric acid of the specific gravity of about 1-830, is 
gradually added—the mixture being continually stirred until the acid 
has become mixed with all the impurities with which it can combine. 
The contents of the vessel are then allowed to settle; and the clear 
liquor is drawn off into another vessel, To every 100 gallons of oil 
about 10 gallons of caustic alkali, having the specific gravity of about 
1350, is next gradually added; and this mixture is kept continually 
stirred, until any excess of acid left in the oil is neutralised, and all 
other impurities with which the alkali can combine, are taken up. 
The contents of the vessel are then allowed to settle; and the clear 
\| liquor is drawn off and put into astill of any convenient construction, 
with a worm and condensing apparatus attached. 

The process of distillation is carried on until the oil coming over 
reaches the specific gravity of about 940°. The oil from the still is 
then run into a second vessel (leaving the former product of distilla- 
tion in the manner hereinafter described) ; and the process of distilla- 
tion is continued until the contents of the still are run off. The oil, 
so distilled, is next treated with a small quantity of caustic magnesia, 
||in a dry state, for the purpose of absorbing any trace of water remain- 
ling in it, When the oil has been allowed to settle, and has undergone 
filtration, it is ready for use, either alone or mixed with other oils: 
this manufacture of oil the patentees denominate “ purified heavy 
naphthaline oil,” 

The inventors then take the former product of the distillation of the 
crude naphthaline oil, before mentioned, and put it into any conve- 
||nient still, with a worm and condensing apparatus attached, and to 
every gallon of oil about one ponnd weight of caustic lime, or burnt 
lime shells, are added. The oil and lime, having been well stirred 
together, are acted on by a gentle heat from a fire; and a light volatile 
oil is distilled over, which is afterwards rectified by means of steam 
from a steam-boiler, and passed into any suitable still, with a worm 
and condensing apparatus attached: this manufacture of oil is useful 
for solvent and other purposes. The distillation is still continued 
until the product reaches the specific gravity of about 910°, when a 
stronger heat is applied from the fire, and the oil is run from the still 
into a second vessel—the operation being continued until the contents 
of the still are distilled over. ‘The oil last distilled is then allowed to 
cool down to a temperature of from 30° to 40° Fahrenheit, when the 
naphthaline will be deposited at the bottom of the vessel, and may be 
separated from the oil by filtration and pressure. The oil from which 
the naphthaline has been separated, and which is called by the paten- 
tees, ‘light naphthaline oil,”’ is treated with magnesia or other sub- 
stance, in a dry state, to absorb any trace of water; and, when filtered, 
is ready for use. Naphthaline may also be obtained by treating the 
purified heavy naphthaline oil with caustic lime, in the manner above 
described, In order to purify the naphthaline, after it has been sepa- 
rated from the naphthaline oil, the naphthaline is put into a retort, or 
any convenient apparatus, and, with a gentle heat, it is sublimed in 
vapour into a wooden chamber, where it condenses in flakes of a white 
colour. 

The last part of this invention consists in applying the series of 
processes, above described, to tar obtained from wood or animal sub- 
stances, For this purpose the tar, thus obtained, is treated in a similar 
manner to that described in reference to the purification of crude 
naphthaline oi!, and the heavier and lighter oils, and also the denser 
substances, extracted and separated therefrom—such oils and denser 
substances being purified in the manner above described, in reference 
to the heavier and lighter naphthaline oils and the naphthaline. 

The patentees claim— 

1. The purification of the crude oil produced from tar by distillation, 
as described. 
| 2. The further treatment of such oils in a purified state, and the 
|| separation therefrom of heavier and lighter oil, and the denser sub- 
| Stance contained therein, as described. 

3, The purification of such last-mentioned products, as described, 


Gerorce Micutzts, of No. 57 a, Millbank-street, Westminster, for 
|| “* Improvements in the manufacture of gas.” Patent dated Dec. 24, 
|| 1852, 

|| This patent is for a mode of charging and discharging gas-retort 
|, ovens by machinery; but it is impossible to describe it intelligibly 
|| without the aid of the elaborate drawings attached to the specification, 


= to which we, therefore, refer those who require the details, 
| . 
|| Freperick Arnoxp, of Devonport, ironmonger, for ‘‘ Improvements 


|\in heating the water in a bath or other vessel.”’ Patent dated Jan. 5, 
| 1853. 
| This invention consists of using one or more gas-heating chambers, 
‘Open below, and having openings above covered with wire-gauze. 
|These are placed under the boiler, which is, by preference, of a 
\tectangular form, having tubes rising into it, which are open below 
|;and closed above. Into these tubes the heat passes, and heats the 
|| Water surrounding them. The boiler is enclosed in a case, and is 
\;connected with the bath or other vessel by means of several tubes, 
||through which the water flows from the boiler into the bath, and 
| from the bath to the boiler. Gas is used for heating the apparatus, 
| and flows from the gas main into the chambers, into which air enters 
'| freely below, and the gas and air are inflamed at the opening at the 
H a these chambers. 

he patentee claims the apparatus described as his invention. 


Tuomas Ports and James Szprimus Cockrines, both of Birmingham, 
Warwick, for ‘* Improvemenis in the manufacture of tubes, and in the 
|| application of tubes to certain purposes,”’. Patent dated Jan. 17, 1853. 
|| The first improvement in manufacturing tubes is carried into effect 
||98 follows:—The patentees cast a billet hollow, and of a triangular 
|| Section, containing a sufficient quantity of metal to form the intended 
ae they next roll this billet, in a heated state, on a triangular 
| 








| 


/mandril, and then pass it through another set of rolls, while still hot, 
| by which it.is caused to assume a section approaching the cylindrical, 
'| the diameter of the tube being increased so as to allow the mandril to 
| be easily withdrawn, This last operation is repeated as often as ne- 





cessary, until the mtal is reduced to the desired thickness and length, 
the top rolls being screwed down closer at each repetition of it. Fi- 
nally, the tube is brought to a cylindrical form in a common draw 
bench, this being done when the metal is in a cool state. 

The second improvement relates to the process for manufacturing 
calico printing-rolls, which are required to have a longitudinal pro- 
jection in their interior. The patentees take a flat plate of copper or| 
other metal of the required dimensions, the width being equal to the | 
circumference of the finished roller; they then plane the edges with 
shallow grooves, and bring the flat plate to a circular form by ham- | 
mering and swages, and then by drawing or rolling, until the edges | 
meet and take firm hold of a slip or strip introduced between them, | 
which is to form the nib or protection. This is further secured by | 
soldering on the interior; and in order to complete the roll, and give | 
it a finished appearance, it is drawn through a collar, by which the | 
joints are rendered close and nearly imperceptible. 

The third improvement consists in the employment of hollow or 
tubular copper wire for telegraphic purposes, and also in a mode of 
using short lengths of tubing for connecting such telegraphic con- 
ductors together. | 

Claims.—1. The making of solid or seamless tubes, as described. 

2. The making of tubes or printing rolls, as described. 

8. The application for telegraphic communication of hollow wire, | 
as also the means of jointing the same. 

| 
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TOWNHALL, SHEFFIELD.—Sepr. 17, 1853. 


CONVICTION OF A HIGHWAY BOARD FOR ILLEGALLY BREAKING UP THE 
HIGHWAY, 
’ (Before the Mayor and J. B. Brown, Esq.) 

Three labourers in the employ of the Sheffield Highway Board, of 
the names of Michael Lawler, Matthew Porter, and Patrick Mullins, | 
were charged with having, on the 7th inst., unlawfully and wilfully | 
done damage to a certain highway called Bank-street, “ by then 
and there unlawfully and wilfully breaking up and cutting into the 
said highway.” Samuel Furniss Holmes, land-surveyor, was charged 
with * unlawfully and wilfully aiding and abetting”’ the said persons; | 
and William Downing, tailor and draper, West-street, George Holden, | 
watchmaker, Fargate, and Stephen Bacon, haft and scale cutter—three | 
members of the Sheffield highway board—were charged that they | 
‘* unlawfully and wilfully did cause and procure the said Matthew} 
Porter, Michael Lawler, and Patrick Mullins, to do and commit the 
said offence.” 

Subpoenaes had been served upon Mr. Ironside, chairman of the 
Sheffield highway board; Mr. Wheatley, the clerk; Mr. Smith, the 
assistant surveyor; and Messrs. Vickers and Branson, solicitors, to 
attend as witnesses against the defendants. 

Mr. WiLL1AM OvEREND, barrister-at-law, appeared in support of the 
information; and Mr. Fretson, solicitor, for the defendants. 

In opening the case, Mr. OvEREND said he had the honour of ap- 
pearing before the bench in support of an information which was laid 
by a gentleman named Roberts against the various persons who 
appeared there as defendants. The charge against them was for sub- | 
stantially the same offence, but, owing to certain circumstances, it was | 
necessarily alleged in a different way. It would appear that on the 7th 

| 





inst., Lawler, Mullins, and Porter, were seen in Bank-street, opposite 

to a place where the County Court was about to be erected, engaged | 
in breaking up the highway, They were so engaged from one o'clock | 
in the day to four o’clock. During that time they opened a trench | 
about 15 feet long, 2 feet deep, and 18 inches wide. The trench was | 
filled in again, and therefore the offence was during a period of some- | 
where about three hours. The information was laid under the 72nd | 
section of the Highway Act (5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 50), that they un- | 
lawfully and wilfully did damage to a highway, which was made an 

offence under the statute to be dealt with summarily, and the parties | 
convicted were liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s. The defence | 
set up at the time—and he should be able to prove it distinctly, but | 
he thought his learned friend would admit it—was, that these persons | 
were in the regular service of the Sheffield highway board, and were 

then acting as their servants. They were using tools which were 

stamped with the name of the highway board, and marked No. 8. If 
they did that act without any pretence of right, unquestionably they | 
came within the statute. That they had a pretence of any kind could 

not be alleged on their behalf. If they had been acting on the) 
business of the highway board—namely, to repair the highway—they | 
would have had a right to break up the road; but, so far from doing | 
the act for that purpose, there was another purpose avowed and de-| 
clared. Except for the purpose of repairing the highway, no person 

in the world had a right to break up and to interfere with the passage | 
along a public highway. The highway board had no more right to! 
break open the road but for the purpose of repairing it than any 
stranger ; and any person who was authorised by the board was acting | 
illegally, as much as if he had received no such authority. No one} 
could authorise another to do an illegal act; and any one acting upon 
such authority must take the consequence upon himself. He referred 
to the recent decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench against the 
Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, in which he said all the judges 
held that a highway board had no more authority-to give leave to any 
person to break up the highway than the merest stranger. While 
the men were digging the trench Mr, Holmes went to them. He was 
asked under what authority he acted, and he replied that he should 
say nothing about it. He, however, acted in co-operation with the 
men, and told Lawler to dig deeper into the soil, and said he would 
come again and see if they had dug deep enough. There was acellar 
which had belonged to the property that had been pulled down, and 
it extended under the road. This property belonged to Mr. William 
Wake, for the purposes of the County Court. The cellar was easy of 
access, and when Mr, Holmes came back he and Porter went into the 
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cellar. When they came out they made this declaration—“ The pipes 
are not on the cellar, but above it.” It was in order to ascertain that 
fact that the road had been broken open. They had not only, there- 
fore, to dig down to the depth of the pipes, but through Mr. Wake’s 
cellar, which was done, and they were thus enabled from within the 
cellar to see whether the pipes were resting outside the cellar wall. 

Mr. Fretson: That is not the offence. 

Mr. Overenp: That was the offence with which Lawler, Mullins, 
and Porter, were charged, and the others with having aided and 
abetted. It was palpable that Porter must have known the object of 
digging the trench, and there could be little doubt that the others 
knew also. The next point in the case was, that certain persons were 
charged, as he might say, with being accessories before the fact— 
namely, Downing, Holden, and Bacon, They were, in fact, charged 
with being the promoters of the whole of the proceeding. Before 
going into the question as connected with the highway board, it 
would be needful shortly to detail some circumstances which oecurred 
at York during the last assizes. An action was brought by Mr. Wake 
against the new gas company for laying their pipes in this particular 
| place, or rather to recover possession of the land. On that occasion 
| evidence was given before the jury that certain pipes—— 

Mr. Frerson: I object. It is perfectly irrelevant to this case. 

Mr. OverenD: But I am going to make it relevant. 

Mr, Fretson: What! evidence given at York? 

Mr. Overenpd: Yes, why not? 

Mr. Fretson: Unless the present defendants were also defendants 
| in that suit you cannot make the evidence relevant. 

Mr. Overenp: I will undertake to make it relevant. 

Mr. Fretson: State shortly how. 

Mr. Overenp: I will prove that the parties who were’defendants 
in this action at York, applied for the consent and approbation of the 
highway board to do the act of which we complain. 

Mr. Vickers, solicitor: I perfectly deny that. 
| Mr. Overenp (laughing): You deny that! You know you cannot 
| deny my instructions. 
| Mr. Frerson: I object to Mr. Overend stating anything at all that 
| took place in another court and between different parties. 
| Mr, Overenp: I do not do it with a view to compromise these 
parties, but I am going to explain how the highway board was set in 
| operation. 
| Mr. Fretson: But you are not summoning the highway board. 
Mr. OverenD: We are summoning the board. 
| Mr, Fretson: No, they are private individuals, 

Mr. Overenp: They are the highway board. My statement is 
| merely a matter preliminary, and I have a right togoon. WhenI 
| tender the evidence, then you may object. This is not the proper 
| time. 

| After a little further discussion, the Magistrates’ Clerk said, that 
| whatever Mr. Overend could prove took place at York he might 
state. He was sure Mr. Overend would keep within bounds. 

| Mr. Fretson: I am afraid you give him credit for more than I can. 
| Mr. Overenp continued: That action of ejectment was heard, and 
| a verdict was given for the plaintiff, subject to a bill of exceptions, 
| which was, whether the sheriff with his posse comitatus could break 
up the highway, and give possession to the plaintiff of land which 
| was admitted to be his own. ‘The doubt implied whether even the 
| sheriff could legally break up the highway. On that trial evidence 
| Was given of the situation of the pipes in this particular piece of land. 
There was then an attempt to vindicate the laying of the pipes there, 
| by stating that the act was done by the authority of the highway 
| board. He would, on the present occasion, show that there had been 
| an application made by Messrs, Vickers and Branson to the highway 
board, at its meeting on the 6th of September, when their letter was 
read—— 
| Mr. Fretson: I really must object to my friend. We have heard 
what took place at a trial at York, and we are now going to have the 
particulars of a meeting of the highway board. Next we shall have 
a report of a town council meeting. 

The Crerx: But if he is able to prove it, and thinks it bears upon 
the case, we cannot stop it. 
| Mr. Fretson: But even if he can prove it, it is not evidence. 
i) What on earth have my clients to do with the highway board ? 
|| The Crerx: That is for the magistrates to decide. 
| Mr. Fretson: But he is seeking to prejudice the case by stating 
|| what you must know, as a lawyer, cannot be proved. It is not legal 
| evidence against these parties. 

Mr, OvEREND, in continuation, said it was a curious statement for 
lla lawyer to make, that a letter which was read in the presence of 
some of the defendants, and acted upon by them, was not evidence 
against them. He would prove that a letter was read at a meeting of 
the highway board, asking for the street to be broken open; that 
Mr. Ironside was the chairman; that three of the defendants were 
there ; that a resolution was passed that the street should be broken 
open, and that the defendants voted in favour of that resolution. If 
he proved these things, and that the street was broken open by men 
in the employ of the board, could there be any doubt in the minds of 
the bench that the men were acting in pursuance of the orders of the 
highway board ; and that these three persons, who formed a quorum 
of the board, were, in point of fact, as much guilty of the offence as 
the persons who used the tools in digging up the road? His friend 
suggested that the breaking up the road to see where the pipes were 
lying was the pinching point—not because it pinched him (Mr. 

verend), but because it was the defence. (Laughter.) He should 
not have an opportunity of replying upon the defence, and, therefore, 
he would discuss that point a few moments. For what purpose did 
the men break up the road? If for mere idle curiosity, surely they 
had no defence. If for the curiosity of the highway board, they had 
no defence. He thought he was behaving fairly to his friend when 
he wished to give evidence of what took place at York, because it 
showed some motive for the breaking up of the street. If the high- 
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way board were set on, as he suggested, by the new gas company, || 
how far, then, were they justified? The new gas company had laid|! 
their pipes in the ground, for which they would have to be punished, 
(Laughter.) They had put their pipes in the ground, and they 
dared not take them oat—not even touch them, In order to put 
themselves in a more beneficial situation they got the highway board | 
to break up the road. What right had the board to prostitute the 
authority of the highway board in such a way? Was it for the 
vindication of public justice? Not at all. The new gas company 
had means of ascertaining all they wished to know without inter- 
fering with the highway board. They might have applied for a 
judge’s order, but they would have had that to do in the presence of 
Mr. Wake. That they did not like todo. They had never applied 
to Mr. Wake to be allowed to make an investigation of the position 
of the pipes. They themselves committed a trespass and a nuisance, 
Would they be justified in breaking up the street because wrong 
evidence was given against them? Viewing the matter in every 
aspect, it was perfectly impossible to raise any ground of justification. 
In conclusion, Mr. Overend said that, with respect to the indictment 
against the new company for a nuisance, the question was closed, and 
all the defendants had to do was to come up for judgment. They 
had moved for no arrest of judgment, and there was no possibility 
of the decision being reversed. . 

Mr. Frerson said he was ready to admit that the highway board | 
ordered the trench to be dug, and they would stand to the 
consequences, 

Mr. OverEND: That is handsome, and what I was prepared to 
expect from my friend. 

Mr. Frerson: The three workmen are in the regular employ of 
the board; they were ordered to dig the trench by Mr. Smith, the 
assistant surveyor, and Mr. Holmes was asked to see that it was done, 
The other three parties are members of the board. 

Mr. Overenp: And ordered the acts to be done? 

Mr. Fretson: No doubt. 

Mr. Overenp: That is my case. But do you admit that the three 
defendants, members of the board, voted for the opening of the street? | 

Mr. Fretson: I say nothing of the voting, because I do not go | 
into the secrets of the board. I say that the board ordered it to be || 
done. 

Mr. Overenp: That’s enough, 

These admissions having been taken down in writing by the bench, 

Mr. Frerson addressed the bench for the defendants. He said he 
would first ask the bench what jurisdiction they had? They could 
not fine the defendants if they were acting under the authority of the 
board. He would challenge his friend to show what jurisdiction the| 
bench had over the board. The information was laid under a section 
of the act which was not at all applicable to surveyors even, but only) 
to strangers. There was another section which gave power to the! 
bench to fine a surveyor for certain acts and omissions, but there was 
no clause in the act which gave magistrates in petty sessions juris- 
diction over a highway board. If they had done wrong they were) 
liable to be indicted. If the defendants had not been authorised by 
the board, then the bench might have dealt with them summarily. 
He submitted that as what was done was by the authority of the 
board, there was an end of the case. 

Mr. Overenp said his friend had given no answer to the charge. H 
He contended that by the 18th section of the Highway Acta highway | 
board had the same authority vested in them, and were subject to the || 
same liabilities, as a surveyor. So far as they confined themselves to || 
the duty of repairing the road the bench could not interfere with || 
them; but directly they exceeded their duty, they were no longer || 
carrying into effect the act, and were in law perfect strangers. They || 
could not then fall behind their office and say they were justified asa | 
highway board. If that were so, they could do anything they chose. 
They were as much liable as any other of the public, and therefore || 
three of the members of the board had been selected. He wanted to, 
get hold of Mr. Ironside; but it was said it would not be fair, because, || 
being chairman, he would probably take no part in the proceedings. || 
However, he would candidly tell Mr. Ironside that he thought, as he | 
was a prominent man at the board, it was — fair he should be con- | 
victed. (Laughter.) The board had no authority to break up the! 
road, and therefore could not authorise their servants to do it. |! 
Messrs. Downing, Holden, and Bacon, were taken in their individual | 
character as strangers. I 

Mr. Frertson said that, if his friend’s argument held good, a sur- |) 
veyor, who caused a man to take up an old stone to be reset, would | 
be liable to be fined. ‘The act of Parliament never contemplated any || 
such thing. The section under which the information was laid was ! 
to enable the surveyor to go against any party who dug a trench in || 
the street without his authority. A surveyor had a right to stop the| 
traffic of a street for a reasonable length of time. Whether the street || 
was dug up for the purpose of levelling, or whatever was their motive, | 
the bench had no right to inquire into it. No one could say that, 
those who had the charge of the highway had not the power to dig| 
down in order to see what depth of soil there was, Unless the con-|| 
trary was proved, the bench were bound to believe that the object of 
the board was lawful. Mr. Foot, in a note on the Highway Act, 
said, “It does not appear that a board of highways can be proceeded || 
against for neglect of duty.” | 

Mr, OverEnD: That is for neglect of duty. This is for a trespass. 

Mr. Fretson replied that it would be neglect if a surveyor allowed 
a hole to remain in the street an unreasonable length of time. It 
was different, however, as regarded a board of highways, for it was 
the most irresponsible body in the constitution. For twelve months 
they might do almost anything they liked. If they did wrong they 
could then be discharged: the public could rectify their mistake. 
His friend had not put his finger upon any section which gave 4 bench 
power to fine a board of highways. 

Mr. OverenD: I have no right of reply, I suppose. 

The Macisrrates’ Cuerx then read the decision of the bench:— 
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“The information is laid against certain individuals. They admit the 
|| facts charged against them, but plead the permission of the highway 
'|surveyors, They do not allege the object for which the breaking up 

|of the street was effected, so as to show that it was within the power 
\of the surveyors, which the magistrates think they ought to do in 
|| order fully to justify that act.” 
Mr. Brown: That is quite my opinion. 
| Mr. Fretson then proposed to go into the “merits”; but Mr. 
|| OverEND objected that the case was closed. 
| In a discussion which arose, Mr. Fretson urged that he had no 
| intention to close his case, only to take the opinion of the bench upon 
|| the point of jurisdiction. 
| Mr. Brown and Mr. Smirx (the magistrates’ clerk) said that they 
' both understood the case to be closed. 
In answer to Mr. Fretson, Mr, Smirn said that it was competent 
for a person to ask the bench to inquire for what purpose the street 
‘was broken up. If the board of highways said it was for the repair 
of the highways, the bench would not inquire further; but this case 
'| was met in a different way. 
|| Mr. Frerson: But the highway board authorised this to be done. 
|| Mr. Smrrx: And in an ordinary case that would be sufficient, but 
it is not so here. 
Mr. Fretson: Well, if you object to my going further into the 
‘lease, at all events this is not a case for a high penalty. 
| Mr. Overenp: We do not want a penalty. We don’t want the 
i streets to be interfered with without authority. 
| After consulting with the bench, Mr. SmirH said that each of the 
defendants would be fined 10s. 
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| MAIDSTONE PETTY SESSIONS. 

| ALLEGED FRAUD ON THE MAIDSTONE GAS COMPANY. 
| (Before the Mayor and W. Haynes, Esq.) 
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On Tuesday, Sept. 20, George Hearnden Golding, of Union-street, 
||engineer and gas-fitter, was charged with fraudulently consuming 
gas upon his premises which had not passed through the meter; 
| Golding being a customer of the gas company, and having agreed to 
| burn by meter, 

Mr. E. Hoar appeared on behalf of the company, and Mr. C, 
Scupamore for the defendant. 

The case involved a number of engineering details, and required to 
| be elucidated by plans of the defendant’s premises, and models of the 
gas meter and pipes, which were accordingly put in evidence. 

‘| The main facts, however, were as follows, as set forth in the evidence 
|| given by Mr. Bartlett, engineer and general manager of the company’s 
business, The defendant had been employed for some years by the 
company as a gas-fitter and inspector of meters, and was, therefore, 
| well acquainted with all the uses of the meter and its management. 
|Some time in 1851, Mr. Bartlett was desirous of introducing into 
| general use a system of cooking by gas, which in his opinion would 
| be highly beneficial to the public, as well as to the company. He 
| accordingly entered into an arrangement with Golding, under which 





a back room in his (defendant’s) house should be fitted up with the 

necessary apparatus for testing the experiment, and allowing those 
| desirous of ascertaining its success to witness it in operation, and to 
see the great saving that might be effected. To carry this object into 

effect, pipes were laid from the main, which did not communicate 
|| with the original meter, in order that no confusion might arise re- 
| specting the quantity consumed by the cooking apparatus and that 
|| used by the defendant in his house as a private consumer. Another 
||meter, however, was set up on the mantel-shelf of the back room, 
|| through which the gas passed for the experiments in cooking. The 
\| pipes connected with this meter were called secondary pipes, and the 
|| meter itself was placed there in order that the public might see for 
;themselves the quantity of gas consumed, and by that means ascer- 
|tain the probable expense of adopting the apparatus. A stove was 
placed in the back room, and the pipes were connected therewith; 
|it being agreed that the defendant should have the use of the gas and 
|apparatus gratuitously for his own cooking purposes, on condition 
| that the public should be allowed to see it in operation as often as was 
| requisite, but none of the gas was to be used for other than the pur- 
poses mentioned. The meter which indicated the gas consumed 
| solely for the private lighting purposes of the defendant was in 
|| Golding’s front room, and that of course showed nothing of the 
i] 





quantity of gas used for the cooking. After this arrangement had 
| subsisted for some time, and in the course of the summer of 1852, 
|| Mr. Bartlett became dissatisfied with the results of Golding’s exhi- 
|| bition of the apparatus, on account of the great quantity of gas con- 
|, sumed, as denoted by the secondary meter, and he accordingly at 
|,Once gave notice to Golding to discontinue his operations, and to 
|| remove the apparatus and the pipes communicating with the stove, as 
| he could not allow the experiments to go on at the expense of the 
| Company, but what he used in future must pass through his own 
|mefer. The secondary meter and the pipes immediately connected 
| therewith were accordingly removed; but Mr. Bartlett did not con- 
|ceive it necessary to trace the pipes back to the street service, he 
|having trusted to Golding’s honesty and good faith for doing what 
| Was right, especially as he was in the confidential employment of the 
|cOmpany as a gas-fitter and inspector of meters, On several subse- 
|quent occasions, however, Mr. Bartlett found reason to suspect that 
Something was wrong, as, on visiting Golding’s premises for business 
| Purposes, he observed movements that indicated a sudden extinction 
of gas in the back room; and he, therefore, eventually considered it 
| Broper to examine the premises, when he ascertained that, although 
the meter and pipes in the back room had been originally removed, 
|the pipes had afterwards been replaced, and had obviously been 
| recently used. He also found that a pipe was placed beneath a 
| Copper in the cellar of which he had previously known nothing, and, 
| although no gas was at that time burning, it had obviously been but 
|ecently turned off, and there was a considerable quantity of soot in 








an ignited state on the stove, and the tans of both the stove and | 


boiler were so hot that he (Mr. Bartlett) was unable to keep his hand 
upon them. There was, in fact, a certainty that the apparatus ha 
been in operation an instant before. He found also that in the cellar 
there was a third pipe, which could be instantaneously connected 
with the existing meter, and as instantly disconnected; but th 
connection of the meter had been evidently but little used, as the 
screws were choked with dust, while those connected with the street 
service, independently of the meter, were bright, aral betokened con- 
stant use. This was the pipe that served the copper. At the clos: 
of this inspection, on returning to the back room, Mr. Bartlett found 
that the burner for boiling purposes had been taken away altogeth r 
but a flexible pipe with which it had been connected was stil! 
remaining; the joint through which the gas passed to the stove or 
oven being removed also. 

In the course of a long cross-examination, Mr. Bartlett stated that 
the defendant could not possibly have misunderstood him as to dis- 
continuing the experiment with the cooking apparatus, as he had told 
Golding that he did not conceive himself justified in allowing the gas | 
of the company to be burned for a longer period, and when he went 
—more than six months ago—to examine the premises, the movements 
which he observed of a boy hurrying past him to get into the back 
room, aroused his suspicions that the apparatus was still in use, and 
that the object of the defendant was to turn it off before he (Mr. Bart- 
lett) could see it. There would have been no objection to the 
defendant’s using the gas for cooking, if it had passed through the 
meter and been paid for; but in this instance it had passed throug) 
the fraudulent pipe, and, consequently, was not indicated on th« 
meter at all. 

The defence set up by Mr. Scupamorg, on behalf of the defendant, 
was, that there had never been any withdrawal of the permission to 
burn the gas for the purpose of exhibiting the cooking apparatus to 
the public; and that nothing had been done surreptitiously by Golding, | 
as he was in the habit of advertising the apparatus, and of sending 
out circulars, announcing that it was to be seen in operation at hi 
premises. He thought, therefore, that there was no case, and that 
the matter ought not to be carried further. 

The Benca, however, differed in opinion from Mr. Scudamore, and 
thought there was ample testimony of the fact that the permission to 
burn gratuitously had been revoked a considerable time since. 

Mr. Charles Beaumont, accountant and collector to the gas company, 
proved the quantity of gas consumed and paid for by the defendant, 
showing that he had used somewhat more for his private purposes 
since the experiment had been instituted than before the cooking 
apparatus had been set up, but not: sufficient to have supplied the 
consumption of that apparatus, 

Thomas Brown, brass-finisher and gasfitter to the gas company, 
proved that he was in Golding’s employment for about six months 
ending July, 1852. There was then a gas cooking apparatus in the 
back room with two burners, and a meter on the shelf beside the fire. 
place. That meter, however, was removed after he (Brown) had 
been with Golding a month or two—the cooking apparatus still re- 
maining, together with two hob-burners; and one of the burner 
continued to be used, as long as he remained in Golding’s service, 
both for cooking and for drying clothes, No difference occurred as 
to the use of the gas in the back room after the removal of the meter ; 
but Golding himself told the witness to turn down the cock beside 
the floor, so as to put both burners out “ whenever he might see old 
Bartlett coming up the passage.”” He (witness) had often turned off | 
the gas when he saw Mr, Bartlett coming, and had seen other persons 
in his (Golding’s) employ do the same thing. On one occasion he 
also saw Golding himself turn it off when Mr, Lambert (foreman at 
the gas works) was coming up the passage. 

Mr. Billows, engineer and gasfitter of Norton Folgate, London, de 
posed to making an inspection of defendant’s premises on the Lith 
inst., when among other things he particularly examined a copper in 
the basement story, and found beneath it a very large gasburner with 
freshly made soot, indicating extensive and wasteful use of the gas. 
There was a pipe leading in the direction of the meter, at the end of | 
which was a union joint, to which a pipe could be attached, so as to 
receive the gas before it entered the meter. There was also a joint to | 
receive gas after it had passed through the meter, but the latter bore 
no appearance of having been used for some time, while the joint of 
the former was bright and much worn, indicating that it had been ex- 
tensively and recently used, 

The defendant, on the advice of Mr. Scudamore, stated that he 
would reserve his defence, and was fully committed for trial at the 
ensuing Borough sessions, bail being taken for his appearance to 
answer the charge. 


GREENWICIL POLICE COURT.—Sezprr. 6, 1853. 
ALLEGED FRAUD ON THE PHQNIX GAS COMPANY. 

Mr, Robert Seaton, landlord of the Cricketers’ Tavern, Greenwich - 
market, appeared before Mr. Secker on summons, at the instance of 
the Phoenix Gas Company, charging him with having unlawfully 
tampered with the gas-meter by which his house was supplied, i 
consequence of which defendant was liable to heavy penalties. 

Mr. Barwis appeared for the gas company; and Mr. Tucker, | 
solicitor, of London, with Mr. Crarxson, the barrister, attended for | 
the defendant. 

It appeared from the evidence of Mr, Taylor, thie gas inspector, that 
he examined the meter at defendant’s house on the 11th of June last, 
in the beer-cellar, and found that seven quarts of water were deficient 
—three quarts being sufficient to shut off the light. He told de- |! 
fendant that something was wrong, and went away. On the Ith of |! 
July he again visited the house, and found the filling serew deficient, ! 
and seven quarts of water short. On the following day he ordered 
the meter to be taken down and removed to the works, telling Mr. | 
Seaton that it must be changed, who replied, if so, it must be put 
lower. It had been fixed on the 10th of December, 1852, and on 
examining it witness found several nieces of newsnaper under the 
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valve, which caused the gas to pass without being registered. The 
pieces of paper found, answered to the date of the 17th of the month 
m which the meter was fixed. Witness called again on the 29th 
of July, when Mr. Seaton requested him to call again in half an 
hour, which he did, and then found the new meter rather in excess, 
and he used a syphon to draw off the water, and found by displacing 
three gallons of water the valve would rot act. Witness then had 
this meter removed to the works, and on examination there were 
pieces of wood and paper found in the valve-box, and also examined 
lla five-light meter, in which had been found pieces of brown paper. 

'| Mr. Walker, meter-inspector to the gas company, proved removing 

a bit of paper from the bottom of the valve, which would allow of a 
|| Supply of gas, and not register the same. 
|| William Bradbury, gas-fitter to the Phoenix Company, said the 
|| defendant was a consumer of gas. Deposed to fixing a meter in 
|| December, 1852—believes in perfect order. After fitting the meter 
|| he tested it, but did not notice the register. 

Mr. Barwis said that closed his case. 

‘| Mr. Crarxkson submitted that not the slightest particle of evidence 
|; had been adduced to show that the alteration of the pipe in question 
|| (if it had taken place) had been done by Mr. Seaton, or by his order. 
He had no witnesses to call, and would therefore leave the case in 
the hands of the magistrate. 

Mr. SEcKER intimated that as Mr. Clarkson had called no witnesses 
for the defence, he should decide the case at once. There was no 
proof that defendant had done, or caused to be done, alterations, or 
that the bits of paper had been introduced into the gas-meter by him. 
The case was totally without evidence in law to convict; he therefore 
|| disinissed the summons as not proved. 


JURY COURT, EDINBURGH.—Fnripay, Jury 29, 1853, 
THE BOGHEAD COAL CASE— GILLESPIE V. RUSSEL. 
(Continued from poge 208.) 
| David Thomas Ansied, Esq., consulting and mining engineer, was 
| then called, and examined by the Dean of Facuiry: He stated that 
he was a fellow of the Royal Society, and also of the Geological 
Society of London; and that he had been for ten or fifteen years the 
| Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, but had resigned 
| that*chair in consequence of the increase in his consulting business. 
He had devoted the whole of his attention, for many years past, to 
geology, and, as a consulting engineer, had had very considerable 
| experience in coal-mining, in most parts of the world where coal was 
to be found. He had published several works on geology. Visited 
the coalfield in the neighbourhood of Bathgate about three weeks ago. 
Found there a mineral which was worked differently from any mineral 
which he had ever before seen worked for similar purposes. He had 
| examined the mineral very carefully, and subjected it toa great many 
experiments; and he also examined its composition below ground 
| with reference to the other strata. It lay in the coal measures of that 
| district. Found associated with it, coal, sandstone, and other minerals 
| something like it, but of rather different appearance and character, 
‘shale of various kinds, and ironstone. Also found in the district a 
| very unusual amount of bituminous matter, both in the coal and the 
‘limestone. Did not see any bitumen in the sandstone in that locality, 
but knew it to exist close by in Binny Quarry, in the same mineral. 
Had examined the disputed mineral under ground, where its charac- 
| ter was its peculiar roughness, dull sound under the hammer, and 
peculiar fracture—what would be called a subconchoidal fracture, 
| having a half rough shell-like appearance, broken across the grain, 
| Another characteristic was, that it worked into more mud than was 
| usual in coalpits. The colour was also peculiar, there being, for the 
most part, a distinct tint of brown; and when exposed or moistened 
in any way, it darkened in colour, as many shales did. Its grain was 
very close. It did not crack when brought above ground; but under 
| ground it cracked very much in the way clays were generally shown 
to contract when they were drying. It was very little absorbent— 
; almost non-absorbent. Had compared the mineral with coals of 
| various kinds, and found that it burned, but not like coal, but with a 
very large quantity of smoke, which fell very rapidly in the shape of 
| blacks.” It covered the room with dirt in burning, and was quite 
, useless as a household fuel, even if it gave heat, which it scarcely did. 
It was, in fact, more like bitumen or pitch than coal. There was a 
great deal of flame—a long white flame, with smoke at the top of it. 
In its general appearance, and under certain circumstances, it might 
be taken for coal; but, when it was closely examined, it was found 
not tobe so. In its general aspect it resembled coal—so much in 
some cases that the difference could hardly be distinguished at once. 
| It contained a large quantity of gases, which were indicated by the 
| great flame. Considered that it was, in a general way, certainly 
unsuited either for household or for manufacturing purposes, or for 
generating steam. It was of no more use as a fuel than pitch or 
|; bitumen. On examining its structural character, he found it to differ 
‘very materially from coal. On looking at it, and comparing it with 
coal, he was at once struck with the conviction that, if not coal, it 
must be a shale. He then took a piece of it, and, having pounded it 
in a mortar, reduced it to a plastic state. He then tried the same thing 
with a piece of cannel coal, but it would not hold together at all. The 
Boghead mineral made a brick, whereas the cannel coal was reduced 
todust. This showed clearly that the Boghead mineral was undoubt- 
edly aclay. ‘There was no dispute whatever about that among scien- 
tific men, 

By the Court: This applied to anthracite as well as other coal, 

By the Dean of Facurry: In coal, witness would expect, with a 
| microscope, to find traces of its vegetable origin. In this mineral he 
found, on looking at a heap at the pit-mouth, that the fossils lay in 
the middle, as in ordinary shales, passing through the midst of them. 
‘In coal, however, the fossils did not run through the middle, but 
were found at the top and bottom of the bed. ‘The fossiliferous ap- 
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| pearances in the mineral were not found in coal, because the vegeta- 
| tion of which coal was formed was very much altered in its condition, 





and had passed apparently into a pulp, and could not, therefore, re. 
ceive the traces or impressions of other objects—such as trees. On 
the other hand, the shales were claybeds; and if there had been trees 
near them, their traces would have been preserved by the shales, 
There was quite a distinctive character between shales and coal. If 
he had found fossils among the shale, he should have concluded that 
it was a claybed originally; but, as a matter of fact, he had not himself 
seen any fossils running through the shale. Witness had made some | 
experiments with the mineral, for the purpose of ascertaining the | 
amount of carbon and gases it contained, as this seemed to him to be 
the most important and essential point. He found that the proportion | 
of fixed carbon was not greater than the usual proportion of impu- | 
rities in coal—namely, that instead of 40, 50, 60, or 70 per cent. of 
fixed carbon, there was not more than 6 percent. There was also a| 
very large amount of volatile matter, which he did not, however, col- 
lect. This 6 per-centage of carbon was to be found in all limestone | 
shales, which sometimes contained even more, but certainly as much; | 
| 








and it was also to be found in some sandstones, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and constantly in fire-clays. In these minerals such a} 
quantity of carbon was of pretty frequent occurrence. It was not jj ; 
at all uncommon in black marble, for instance; and he thought that H 
many of the fire-clays contained as much as 6 percent. There was H 
by no means such an amount of carbon in this mineral as to give it|| 
anything the character of coal, because after the 6 per cent. was || 
thrown off, the residue would not burn. In boring it would have | 
been passed—it would not have been regarded as a coal, but as a shale, | 
He had burned the mineral in a close vessel, and the residue was a || 
black earthy-looking mass, of exactly the same form and substance || 
as it was when put in. It came out unaltered, and not caked in| 
any way. After the carbon was burned off, the remains were a ! 
white ash. The residuum exhibited very little acidity, Witness | 
repeated the same experiment with cannel coal. On burning one 
piece in a close vessel, its whole form was altered and swollen, 
and it presented the appearance of coke. In the other piece which 
he experimented on, adhesion took _ slightly; but the result | 
was generally the same. It was still distinctly coal; and, as it | 
retained a large per-centage of carbon, was quite available as a fuel 
after the volatile ingredients were burned off. The Boghead mineral 
had a very peculiar odour. [The witness here produced some speci- 
meus of the minera] which he had obtained from the three diff rent pits | 
at Bathgate, and described the manner in which his experiments with 
it and cannel coal had been conducted.] The streak of the mineral | 
was of a light brown colour. The lignites of Germany, where they 
were called brown coal, resembled it in colour, but in no other respect. | 
These lignites were a modification of coal; but they consisted almost 
entirely of a vegetable woody matter, in a partly altered state. He 
had frequently seen them in trees which showed their character dis- 
tinctly. The vegetable substance in lignites was not so much altered | 
as in coal. The lignites were not always brown: they varied in colour, | 
and he had seen many of them quite black. He would not judge, | 
however, entirely by the streak, for some coals might be found that 
showed a dull brown streak. He had seen a decidedly brown streak | 
in some parrots. The external appearance of coal was generally lus- | 
trous; but it was liable to great variations, and was not to be depended | 
upon as atest. The Torbane mineral had a slight translucency, but | 
only at the edge. Some clays had some conditions of resemblance to | 
it. Shales were nothing more than clays. Shale was a clay that| 
would split into laminz, and all the claybeds in the coal measures 
were technically called shales. The ‘‘ coal measures’’ were the various 
beds among which coal was found limited geologically. Generally 
speaking, in coal districts all the beds associated with coal, both above 
and below, were called the coal measures; but these coal measures 
contained a great variety of minerals, and many that had no connec- 
tion with coal, otherwise than by local position. Ironstones—par- 
ticularly blackband ironstone—occurred in coal measures, There was 
sometimes a large portion of carbon in blackband; but it varied. It 
contained more than this mineral, There were two odours from this 
mineral, When it was breathed on, it gave forth a clayey odour, 
which did not belong to any true coal; when heated, it emitted a 
bituminous odour, Bitumen, chemically, was a peculiar mixture of 
carbon and hydrogen; but, particularly, it was the substance obtained 
from the distillation of coal. It was much like pitch. It was found 
in large quantities in Trinidad, where it was called mineral pitch. He 
considered that the mineral was not coal, and had none of the essen- 
tial characters of coal. It had nota sufficient quantity of fixed carbon 
to be available as a fuel after distillation. Its basis was clay, and not 
carbon. It was valuable, however, for the great quantity of gases it 
contained; and he was not aware that it was valuable in any other 
respect. When the gases were given out, its value was lost. It might 
be valuable for manure, but not for any other purpose, unless for the 
manufacture of alum, as it was purely a silicate of alumina. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Neaves: Did not descend any other pit 
than No. 2. In some cases he found the coal immediately adjacent 
below the mineral. Generally he found, immediately above the 
mineral, a peculiar kind of shale, called cement stone; and im- 
mediately underneath he found fire-clay; and immediately under 
that, a thin seam of coal. In coming to the bottom, the fire-clay was 
found, and coal adhering to the mineral. There was an unusual 
amount of bituminous matter in the district. It was found with lime- 
stone, and bitumen can be obtained from clay and shale; but he did 
not mean to say that it was there in its pure state. ‘The elements of 
bitumen were chiefly carbon and hydrogen. Had arrived at the con- 
clusion (from his experiments) that this mineral did not contain more 
than 6 per cent. of carbon. That was not, however, the total amount 
of carbon which it contained. He could not say, from his own know- 
ledge, how much it contained. Fixed carbon was the basis of coal. 
Fixed carbon was the carbon that remained after combustion. The 
quantity of carbon which the mineral contained depended on the 
hydrogen. There was a great difference in the per-centage of carbon 
in different kinds of coal. The per-centage varied from 50, or perhaps 
gear 
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rather less, to about 90. He believed that the very best anthracite 
contained upwards of 90 per cent. of fixed carbon. He was aware 
that two of the known Scotch coals were under 50, but there were 
only one or two that he was aware of which were below 40. The 
lowest amount of carbon in acknowledged coal was the Methell, which, 
he believed, contained only about 36 per cent.; but that was scarcely 
to be considered as an available coal, and it appeared to be seldom 
\brought into market. The Methell was a slaty coal, but he considered 
\itto be acoal, The group of the parrot coal varied from 40 to 60 per 
cent. ; the proportion varied indefinitely. 
By the Courr: Had seen a good many specimens of the Scotch 
‘cannel, and knew it as distinguished from the coals of Lancashire, 
|Newcastle, America, and other places. The Scotch coals had gene- 
'rally rather less fixed carbon than the English coals. There were, 
undoubtedly, coals which had a brown streak. There was as much, 
j,and sometimes more, carbon in blackband as in this mineral. The 
specific gravity of this mineral was estimated at less than 1-5, perhaps 
|1-2 or 1°3, taking water as 1. It was light for a fuel; it was not so 
light as bitumen, of course, but it was light for a coal. It was lighter 
jthan shale, The cannel coals were more like this mineral in their 
|properties than other coals. He considered that the amount of carbon 
|which remained fixed after combustion was the most important test of 
a coal, looking upon it as amineral fuel. He should say that between 
35 and 40 per cent. was the minimum of fixed carbon at which a coal 
| would cease to be an available coal. Below 34 or 40 per cent. it would 
be of no value as a coal: it would not be a coal in any important 
|sense of the word, He would not say that it could not be called a 
\coal under 40 per cent., because that would depend entirely upon the 
way in which the mineral behaved under treatment. If he could use 
it as a fuel any way, he should certainly call it acoal. It would 
| depend upon the relative proportion of fixed carbon and ash—whether, 
jin fact, after having given off the volatile matter, it would burn at all. 
| The quantity of ash in the Methell coal was (as well as he remembered) 
jabout 13 per cent.; anthracite contained only two or three per cent. 
| There was not much resemblance between the floor of this mineral and 
| the floor of the coal strata. He found it varied : there was an under-clay 
|in some places, and in other places it was like the floor of a true coal ; 
sometimes it was a fire-clay. Where it was plain, the floor was the 
|same sort as was found in coal measures generally—sometimes as the 
|floor of coal, and sometimes alone without coal. The floor of this 
mineral was more frequently fire-clay than under-clay, but “7 ran 
|into each other very much. Sawa good many fossils of various kinds 
|in the floors, especially stigmaria, very common in coalfields. They 
|were similar to what was found sometimes under, and sometimes 
| without, coal, 

Re-examined by the Dzan of Facunry: There were two kinds of 
| Methell coal—the one black, and the other brown. Witness’s answer 
referred to the former. The Scotch coals contained a; rather smaller 
| Proportion of fixed carbon than the English and American cannels, 
| but contained more bituminous matter. The common floor of coal in 
i the Bathgate district was shale, which was peculiar to the locality 
generally, but it was almost plain, like the form of clay. Fire-clay 
,contained few impurities that acted as a flux, and, theretore, could be 
used for bricks, and would not run at an ordinary temperature. 
Under-clay was generally understood to mean a peculiarly fossiliferous 
condition of clay, full of the roots of the stigmaria. 

The court then adjourned. 

(To be continued.) 


PAiscellaneous Pews. 


THE LONDON GAS COMPANY. 
An extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of this com- 
|pany was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 15th ult.; but, as 
|our offer to send a reporter was declined, we are unable to present 
|our readers with a faithful report of the proceedings, such as we do 
| with meetings at which our reportor is permitted to be present. The 
borg | in question was called to clect a governor in the place of J. R. 
| Hall, sq., resigned; and we understand E. Hawkins, jun., Esq., 
|the deputy-governor, was chosen to the office by a large majority, 
\after a factious attempt of the Croll party, led on by a Mr, Cox, to 
jadjourn the election. Mr. Bratt and Mr. Christie, both directors of 
the Commercial Gas Company, have also been elected directors of 
this company—one in the place of the late governor, and the other in 
that of Mr. Prinsep, who has resigned. The ordinary half-yearly 
meeting will be held on the 14th inst., at which a deputy-governor 
| will be elected; and we understand Mr. Sprague will be put in nomi- 
nation. The following circular accompanied the notices to the share- 
holders of the meeting about to be held :— 
“ Office of the London Gas-light Company, 
26, Southampton-street, Strand, Sept. 23, 1853. 

“Tt has come to the knowledge of the directors, since the meeting of the 
company on the 8th ult., that a paper containing a very partial report of 
the proceedings, and also a leading article commenting on that report, has 
been largely and gratuitously circulated amongst the shareholders of this 
company—especially those who were not present at the meeting, and, 
consequently, not able to judge of the facts as they were presented. 

“ As this report, and the comments, are not only not of an impartial 
character, but are replete with misstatements, doth of facts and figures, 
calculated to excite unfounded alarm in the minds of those shareholders 
who were not present at the meeting, and enabled to join in that spontaneous 
Se of approval of the conduct of the directors embodied in the 
following amendment :—‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the directors 
have done nothing to disentitle them to the confidence of the proprietors,’ 
upon a resolution condemnatory of the directors, proposed and seconded 
by two geatlemen, strenuous and leading supporters of Mr. Croll in his 
attempt (o obtain the whole control of this company’s affairs, so signally 
defeated at the meeting in April last, and which was carried by a majority 
ot 32: there being for the amendment 40, and against it 8. 

“ The directors feel it their duty to address the shareholders, to put them 
on their guard against the insidious attempts that are being made to carry 

















an object, which they feel, however speciously put forward, would only 
result in disappointment of a grievous character as concerns the ultimate 
interests of the company, while it might well serve the purpose of parties 
who have recently become connected with this company, without having 
sustained any loss by the difficulties and perils that surrounded it, when 
its management came into the hands of the present board—parties who 
have never contributed one shilling to those exigencies of the company, 
which the directors, and many of the old shareholders, have made such 
heavy sacrifices to overcome, but over all which it answers the purpose of 
those parties to throw a veil of oblivion. ues 

“ The directors feel it right to apprise the shareholders that it is stated 
to them (and of which the paper bears strong evidence) that this publication 
is promoted and supported largely, if not entirely, by the party whose 
doings are so loud]. Fruded in almost every page; and they think they are 
warranted in the belief that it was mainly started to advocate, and, if 
possible, carry through the designs contemplated in reference to the London 
Gas Company. Should this be the case, the directors feel it only necessary 
to call the attention of their shareholders to it, that they may be guarded 
against such insidious attempts as are being made through that paper to 
mislead those who, by reason of their absence from the meetings, are placed 
in circumstances to be imposed upon. 

‘* The directors think it desirable to apprise the shareholders that at 
the aforesaid meeting an opinion was expressed by the whole of the parties 
who supported the amendment, that it would promote the interests of the 
company, and give confidence to the shareholders, if Mr. Charles Bratt 
and Mr. William Christie—two gentlemen long conversant with gas busi- 
ness, and also directors of one of the most prosperous companies in the 
metropolis, and who had been members of the committee appointed to 
confer with the directors at the meeting in April—were elected members 
of the Board of Directors, As this proposition accorded with a resolve 
that had already been come to by the board, these gentlemen were as early 
as possible appointed, in accordance with the act of Parliament; and the 
company and the board have now the advantage of these two gentlemen’s 
long experience in gas matters to assist them in the promotion of the 
company’s interests, which are of a hopeful character, despite all the 
insinuations and statements to the contrary. It is satisfactory to add, 
that these two gentlemen cordially concur in the propriety of this address 
being sent to the shareholders. 

‘* In conclusion, the directors earnestly urge upon the whole body of the 
shareholders, as far as possible, to attend the meetings of the company, 
and judge for themselves; and also to abstain, in any case, from giving 
proxies to parties of whom they have no personal knowledge; but that 
whenever they may be unable to attend themselves, they will confide them 
only to such parties as they know, and upon whose judgment they can 
implicitly rely, as all the directors desire is, that the shareholders should 
judge for themselves, and be careful of being misled by misrepresentations. 

“ By order of the board, “ Joun R. HinDeE, Secretary. 





SURREY CONSUMERS’ GAS-LIGHT AND COKE 
ASSOCIATION. 


HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Surrey Con- 
sumers’ Gas Association was held on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 6th, 
at the Offices, 201, High-street, Borough; Mr. T. Pocock, the 
Deputy-Chairman, in the chair. The attendance of shareholders 
was pretty numerous, 

The Cuarean, in opening the proceedings, stated, that he had 
received a letter from their chairman, Mr. Douglas, apologising for 
his inability to attend. It was this circumstance that had placed him 
(Mr, Pocock) in that honourable position; but he was glad to be able 
to say, that his duties on this occasion were not of so gloomy and 
uncomfortable a nature as those which he had had on several pre- 
vious occasions to discharge, when he had had the honour to preside 
at their meetings. He had had, indeed, in connection with his bro- 
ther directors, a very serious responsibility on his shoulders which 
had occasioned him no little anxiety; he was happy, however, to 
inform them, that their affairs had assumed a very favourable aspect, 
and that an arrangement which the directors had lately entered into, 
after very mature and anxious deliberation, would put them beyond 
any fear of the recurrence of such disagreeable circumstances. 
(Cheers.) They would hear the whole details of this arrangement in 
the report ; he could only state that their concern was now in a most 
prosperous condition, and that there was every prospect of their 
deriving a very handsome return for the capital which they had in- 
vested. (Cheers.) He could not, in fact, look round to any other 
public company—whether a railway company*or a gas company— 
which could offer such a safe and profitable investment. (Cheers.) 
With respect to the arrangement which the directors had entered 
into, it would not only be advantageous to the shareholders, but 
would also be of considerable benefit to the consumers, though, per- 
haps, they had not deserved much consideration from their faithless 
conduct. (Cheers.) Gas would be secured at 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
except in the case of any extraordinary rise in the cost of labour and 
material, when the increase in the price would be regulated by the 
price of gas in 1852, so that the companies could not derive any 
advantage from any increase in the price of gas; nor could they rea- 
lise a profit greater than that which they made at 4s. with the prices 
in 1852. (Hear, hear.) The four companies had given a guarantee 
to the trustees, that they would adhere to this arrangement ; and 
they had also bound themselves to pay the salary of officers, to be 
appointed by the Board of Trade, or some other independent body, 
in order to test the quality of the gas supplied by each company, and 
to examine the meter of any consumer who was dissatisfied, Cheap 
gas was thus insured; and its quality and fair measurement were 
also guaranteed, The directors were determined not to break faith 
with the consumers, though they had met with such an unhandsome 
reception from them. The directors wished, however, to maintain 
their characters, and to maintain also the great public principle which 
led to the establishment of this association. (Approbation.) He was 
happy to announce to them, that their affairs were in that flourish- 
ing state that they should be able to-day to declare a dividend of 
7 per cent., free of income-tax, on the half-year’s consumption. 
(Cheers,) He had no doubt, too, that the next half-year’s dividend 
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| would be still greater, and that each successive dividend would be 
| more favourable than its predecessor. (Cheers.) The chairman then 
| called 
| The Secretary, who read the report of the directors, which was to 
the following effect :— : 
‘Your directors have to report, that since the last general meeting, the 
| old gas companies, having evinced a desire to meet the association for the 
| purpose of concerting measures for the mutual advantage of the several 
;companies, your directors respected the feelings which sugggested an 
| arrangement of this nature, being convinced that the prosperity of the 
| association, as well as the convenience of the consumers, would be greatly 
advanced by a friendly co-operation. Entertaining these views, your 
| directors appointed a committee composed of two members of their board, 
|with Mr. Croll and Mr. Thwaites, to confer with committees similarly 
|appointed by the Phenix, South Metropolitan, and London Gas Com- 
| panies, and to consider the various complex details involved in the pro- 
| position; and your directors have the gratification of being enabled to 
| state, that to the able management of their committee and the officers of 
the association, a negotiation of great delicacy and of long duration, had 
| been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and through their prudence and 
efforts the association is indebted for all the advantages that will emanate 
from the arrangement. By the terms of the agreement entered into, a 
clear additional rental of £8000 per annum is given up to the association, 
and the operations of the asssociation are limited to a district exclusively 
‘assigned to it by the four companies, comprising the two parishes of 
St. Paul, and St. Nicholas, Deptford, the parish of St. Mary, Rother- 
hithe, the parish of St. John’s, Horsleydown, the parishes of St. Olave 
and St. Thomas, Southwark, and part of the parish of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Bermondsey ; the boundary of this latter parish to be hereafter defined 
after the additional rental of £8000 before mentioned has been secured. 
In the above arrangement, the interests of the consumers have had every 
due consideratien, a guarantee having been given by each company, that 
the price of gas shall not exceed 4s. per 100 cubic feet, unless there shall 
take place such a rise in the price of material and labour as would render 
| it necessary in the opinion of any three of the companies—the standard 
' price of material and labour to be upon the basis of 1852. Provision has 
, also been made, that public officers are to be appointed by the Board of 
Trade, or some other independent body, for the purpose of tes'ing the 
quality and the illuminating power of the gas supplied by all the com- 
panies, and to examine the meter of any consumer who shall express 
| dissatisfaction—thus affording protection to the public consumer against 
any improper advantage being taken by reason of the above arrange- 
ment. The directors are enabled to congratulate you on the continued 
progressive increase of the income. The gross rental for the half- 
year to Midsummer is £6325. 18s. 6d., giving a profit of £2250, from 
| which sum, after deducting £773 for interest, rent, taxes, and the current 
' office expenses, there will remain a balance of £1727 for the half-year’s 
| dividend up to the 30th of June. Your directors propose that a dividend 
|at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, should be now 
declared, which will still leave a balance to be carried to the credit of the 
| eurrent year’s account. In their last report, your directors alluded to the 
| mecessity of making further extensions to the works, rendered necessary 
| from the increased demand for the Company’s gas. Estimates for this 
extension have been laid before your directors, by Mr. Croll, the engineer, 
to which they have given their careful attention and consideration, and 
| they have entered into a contract with him to execute the work for the 
‘gum of £5,568. 16s. 2d.; and from the report which accompanied the 
estimate, the works will, when finished, be sufficient to the manufacture of 
gas equal to a yearly rental of from £18,000 to £20,000. The large and 
steady advance of the business of the association necessitating a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of capital, your directors decided upon 
enforcing the remainder of the unsubscribed shares; and they deemed it 
right, in the first instance, to offer them to the shareholders in the pro- 
portions of one to two of the number of shares they already held in the 
‘association. This offer has been made to the shareholders, who have 
| availed themselves of it; and your directors have, therefore, allotted the 
remainder of the shares in the manner stated Upon these shares so 
| allotted, a call of £2 per share, payable on October Ist, has been made; 
| and your directors intend, with your permission, to make such further calls 
|respecting the remaining £8, as the circumstances of the association 
may render expedient. The arrangement with the old companies 
before alluded to having been completed, and thereby any probable 
opposition avoided, it is manifest to the interests of all the share- 
holders, that an act of Parliament, incorporating the company, and 
conferring upon the directors those very beneficial powers to open the 
streets and roads in the district assigned to them; and also to limit, by 
legislative enactments, the liability of the shareholders to the amount of 
the shares held by each—should be obtained as soon as possible. There 
are also many desirable objects to be gained from an act of Parliament, 
which tend to the permanent security and success of the association; and 
your directors therefore, having given the matter their serious consideration, 
|and looking at all the advantages to be derived, intend to apply to the 
| Legislature in the ensuing session for an act of Parliament. Your directors 
| are the more encouraged to take this step, from the assistance they would 
lreceive from those companies with whom they have coalesced, whose 
interest it would be to promote the object the directors have in view; 
| while, on the other hand, they have no reason to apprehend opposition 
|from any private quarter. Since our last general meeting, Mr. George 
| Coryndon Begbie, one of your auditors, has sent in his resignation ; and 
| your directors have much pleasure in recommending as his successor, Mr. 
x J. Powell, of the Arcade, London-bridge, a gentleman fuily competent 
and willing to undertake the office; and, from the interest he has in the 
| association, your directors are persuaded would perform the duties of 
| auditor to your satisfaction.”” (Applause. ) 
| Mr, Tuwarress said that if this report were to be printed, he hoped 
that one expression, which was a very incorrect one, would be altered. 
He alluded to the word “coalesce.” (‘* Hear,” and a laugh.) 
''There was no coalition, (“ Hear, hear,” and “Oh!”) There was 
no amalgamation; it was simply an arrangement entered into by the 
| different companies to take certain districts. 
| A Swarenonper, amid considerable laughter, suggested that 
| amalgamation’’ should be substituted for ‘ coalition.”” He con- 
| sidered that that was more like it. 
| Mr. Tuwatre repudiated the idea that there was any amalgamation. 
| The word ‘*coalesce” was then erased from the report, and “ agree”’ 
| substituted. 
Mr, Littzz took objection to the recommendation at the end of the 
report with reference to the appointment of an auditor. Though Mr. 
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Powell was his particular friend, yet he considered that, as the andi. || 
tor stood between the directors and the shareholders, and was the || 
only check which the shareholders had on the directors, any inter- || 
ference by the latter body in his election ought to be regarded with 
extreme jealousy, The appointment ought to emanate only from the 
shareholders. 

The Cuarrman assured Mr. Little that the directors, in the recom. || 
mendation they had made, had no intention whatever of serving their 
own ends, but merely of putting forward a gentleman whom they 
believed to be well fitted for the office. ‘The Chairman then moved | 
the adoption of the report, and the declaration of a dividend of 7 per 
cent., payable on the 2nd of November, 

Mr. J. Perrercorn seconded the motion. 

Mr, Brickui11t said that he should move as an amendment that 
the report be rejected. (‘‘ Hear,” and “Oh!”’) 

The CuarrmMan: What! the whole of the report ? 

Mr. Braickxuiti: Yes, the whole of it. 

The Cuarrman;: The 7 per cent. dividend? (Laughter.) 


Mr. Brickurti: Yes, 1 consider that is the basest part of it, 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) Hehad many reasons for moving the 
rejection of the report, and many of those reasons were derived trom 
the report itself, independent of other circumstances. He could only 
answer for himself; but he had joined the Surrey Gas Consumers’ 
Association, not for the purpose of getting a good per centage for his 
money, but in order to assist in carrying out the principle for which 
they had been struggling, namely, to secure gas at 43. per 1000 | 
cubic feet. To-day he found that, after all they had been doing, ! 
they were going to be robbed of that great boon, (‘Hear, hear, hear,”’) 
He did not see why = very proper word in the report should have 
been altered on the suggestion of their friend and guardian, Mr, || 
Thwaites. He (Mr. Brickhill) contended that, to all intents and 
purposes, this manouvre, or “ honourable transaction ’’—call it what 
they liked — was nothing more nor less than an amalgamation 
of those who held the greatest stake in the different companies, 
(‘* Hear, hear,”’ and disapprobation.) It was a coalition of those who 
had invested their money for the sake of the profit they expected to 
realise, and not for the purpose of maintaining a principle, or for 
keeping gas at a fair and reasonable price. Again, when they started 
two years and a half ago, Mr. Thwaites, their trustee, was the first | 
man to tell them that they could go on as long as they liked without 
an act of Parliament; but now it was proposed that they should spend 
£1000 or £2000 in getting an act of incorporation, They were told 
by the directors, that it was very desirable to get an act for the very 
object that they had always been told was already secured, namely, 
the limitation of the liability of each shareholder to the amount of 
his interest. Now, however, it was discovered that they had no such 
protection; and that, in order to obtain it, it was necessary to get an | 
act. The increase in their rental he allowed was a fit subject for 
congratulation; but he would ask, whcther that was any excuse for 
selling the consumers? (Hear, hear.) ‘They were told that the 
amalgamation was not only for the interests of the shareholder, but 
the convenience of the consumer, This he denied. (Hear, hear.) He 
had himself experienced the greatest inconvenience from it, as he had | 
to be supplied by another company, and was suddenly left in the! 
dark for some hours. (Laughter.) That was not very convenient. || 
(Laughter.) When they started, they were told by their excellent || 
guardian, Mr. Thwaites, that there never should be any amalgama- | 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Was not this an amalgamation? ( Oh!’ and/; 
““No, no!’’) It was unfortunately too late now tu remedy it; the | 
directors had bound the shareholders to the agreement without ever | 
having given them the slightest intimation that they were to be so| 
shamefully sold. (‘‘Bravo!’’) He protested against such conduct; |, 
he did not see why they should be made tools and instruments by a/| 
body of men who only thought of promoting their own pecuniary 
interest, (Cheers.) Neither the directors nor the trustees had any || 
right to bind the shareholders to such an agreement without having |! 
first taken their opinion on it. (Hear, hear.) They should have called | 
the shareholders together, and asked them whether they were willing | 
to sell themselves and their fellow-consumers; and if they had done | 
so, he should have sold out of the concern sooner than be connected || 
with such a disgraceful transaction. (Hear, hear.) There was no | 


use selling out now; the mischief was done; the agreement was | 


made; and, whether they liked it or not, they were bound to carry it || 
out. He wished, however, to enter a protest against it, that here= | 
after, when gas was at its original price, the consumers should know |} 
that the shareholders of the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Association had | 
been betrayed into this amalgamation by their directors, who, having | 
pledged themselves to a great public principle, had deserted it in 
order to promote their pecuniary interest. (Cheers and hisses.) | 
Had it not been stated over and over again—and by whom oftener | 
than by their trustee Mr. Thwaites }—that they had better make any 
sacrifice than rush back into the arms of the old companies? And | 
yet here the consumers were bound hand and foot, and handed | 
over to their tender mercies. (Hear, hear.) He noticed in the | 
Observer of September 26, that the old gas companies had had || 
a conference, and that it was decided that it was necessary to) 
raise their prices. This would show the consumers what they had | 
to expect from these companies, (Hear, hear, hear.) They were | 
told, forsooth, that the price of labour and material had increased so | 
much that it was absolutely necessary to raise the price of gas; but 
he thought there were many present whose memory was perfect 
enough to remember Mr. Thwaites, their guardian, having said at the || 
Surrey Theatre that gas could be made at three farthings less than 
nothing—(“ Hear, hear,” and laughter) —that was to say, that it could 
be made at a profit of three farthings above its residues. If that were 
the case, how wasit that a trifling rise in the cost of labour, freightage, 
and material, would compel them to raise their price, and break their 
faith with the consumers? (Cheers.) He wished to have this ex- 
plained. He wanted to know how it was that they wanted to with- 
draw from the pledge they had given. (Cheers.) Mr. Thwaites had 
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| told them, “I holdin my hand a deed from your association ; gas can 


|| never be more than 4s, per 1000 cubic feet; and if you join us, it may 
I be reduced much below that.” (Hear, hear.) 
| A SwarenHotpER: Well, but they did not join. (Hear.) 
! Mr. Brickui: If they were now to adopt this report they would 
'|be confirming an arrangement which would deprive their fellow- 
| consumers of gas at 4s., for he need not say that one of the first results 
| of this amalgamation would be a rise in the price of gas, The effect 
\|of the movement had been already exhibited, for the Phoenix Gas 
| Company had actually refused to supply any person unless they could 
|| undertake to consume a certain quantity. Did not that show the 
|| cloven foot of tyranny and monopoly? (Cheers.) At one time these 
| companies would not turn up their nose at a small consumer, but now 
| that this arrangement had been made they could afford to be inde- 
||pendent. They were no longer afraid of competition. (Hear, hear.) 
| The moment competition ceased, they closed up all the avenues of 
| fairness and equity, and placed themselves completely at the mercy 
| of the monopolists. Looking at these circumstances, he thought that 
the shareholders ought to record their protest against the act, which 
the directors had executed without their authority; and he urged 
' them, therefore, to refer the report back to the directors for amendment. 
| Mr. Brakxensury seconded the amendment. 
i Mr. Tuwarres said, that as his name had been very freely, though 
||endearingly used by the gentleman who had proposed the amend- 
ment, he hoped that he should be allowed to make a few observations 
| as to the real position of affairs. Mr. Brickhill was one of those who 
|| had entered the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Association from the most 
|| peculiarly disinterested and unselfish reasons, He had, however, made 
| certain statemencs which, to speak a little plain English, were posi- 
|\tively untrue, It was utterly untrue that he (Mr. Thwaites) had 
|| ever stated in the course of this agitation, that gas could be manufac- 
'tured at three farthings less than nothing; such an absurdity had 
| never escaped his lips, and he hoped that he was much better acquainted 
| with ges matters than to perpetrate such a gross blunder, {t was 
|| quite true that, when they commenced this agitation, they advocated 
|| gas at 4s., and bound themselves to provide gas for the consumer at 
| that rate; he had yet to learn, however, that they had betrayed that 
| trust (cheers); and he had yet to learn what act the directors of this 
{| association, or the trustees who stood between it and the shareholders, 
| had committed, which had, in any way, broken that pledge. (Cheers.) 
\It was all very well for Mr. Brickhill to make a great noise 
jjabout the Surrey Gas Consumers’ Association being pledged 
' everlastingly to a great public principle: that must depend a great 
|| deal on the conduct of the parties to whom they had pledged them- 
selves, and on the faithful fulfilment by those parties of their part of 
the agreement, (Cheers.) They had banded themselves together in 
order to obtain a 4s. gas; they had fought the struggle; they had 
achieved the principle which they had sought to establish ; they had 
| obtained gas at 4s., they had maintained it at that rate, and they had 
now secured it beyond any mischance. (Hear, hear.) But how 
had these parties fulfilled their part of the contract? They had 
bound themselves, by their signatures, to take the association’s gas; 
and yet when the association was ready to supply them, and their 
custom was asked, they repudiated their promises, and for the sake 
of a paltry pecuniary advantage, deserted the body they had pledged 
to supported. (Hear, hear.) ‘The gas supplied by this association 
| was equal in quality to that supplied by the old companies; the 
|ordinary price was the same—4s. per 1000 cubic feet; but in many 
cases the old companies sought to withdraw the custom from its new 
competitor by contracts and other arrangements. The consumers, 
however, forgetting that it was to this association that they were in- 
| debted for any reduction at all in the price of gas, refused to ratify the 
| solemn obligations they had bound themselves to. But Mr. Brickhill, 
| forsooth, was the person who, above all, was to maintain what he 
/ called a “‘ high-flying principle” ; and for this principle they were to 
sacrifice every sixpence they had invested, simply that they might 
| promote the interests of men who, they had seen, had no regard for 
| their word or their honour. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Speecnutey: [think you can command a knocking when you 
like, for you have persons here for the purpose. (Oh, oh!” and 
‘hisses.) Mr. Thwaites might say all he has got to say in about half- 

a-dozen words. We have another meeting to come yet, andI think 
he ought to cut it short. (Interruption.) 

The CuarrMan interposed: Mr. Speechley must admit that Mr. 
Thwaites was perfectly in order, and that he was, therefore, entitled 
| to a hearing. (Cheers. ) 

{| Mr. Tuwarres: Mr, Brickhill made a very free use of my name, and 
imputed motives tome. He said again and again that I had been a 
| party to selling the public, including the very important person ‘of 
| Mr. Brickhill, printer. If Mr. Speechley thinks that I am done with 
‘Mr. Brickhill he is mistaken. 
| Mr, Sprecutey: Then I rise to order. (‘*Oh!”) Iam going to 
speak on a point of order. If we are to have nothing but personalities 
|from Mr. Thwaites, I shall move that he be not heard by the meeting. 
| (Hisses and cheers, ) “i 
| The Cuarrman: I have no doubt that Mr. Thwaites will go to the 
| business. 
|, Mr. ‘'nwarres said that it would be more consistent with his feel- 
/ings to leave Mr. Brickhill to himself. (Hear.) He (Mr. Thwaites) 
| when interrupted, was about to call their attention to the particular 
|Juncture when this arrangement which Mr. Brickhill had impugned 
| was first mooted. The old companies, finding that this association 
| Was making such rapid strides, hit upon an expedient to seduce the 
consumers from the association, and deprive it almost entirely of any 
customers, They offered to contract for two or three years with each 
consumer, at the rate of £10, £15, or £20 a year, su that upon a cal- 
culation it was found that the gas was supplied at the rate of 2s, per 
1000 cubic feet, or at an actual loss to the companies who supplied it. 
However, the loss which they sustained would have been only for a 

















short time, and, if it had been successful, they would have got rid of 
every competition, and the consumers would have been completely at 
their mercy. Now, the directors found this state of things to exist 
to a very largeextent. They had conferences on the subject over and 
over again, and he (Mr. Thwaites) was admitted to the board in order 
that they might concert such measures as were necessary to preserve 
the capital of the association. They found that the consumers had no 
compunction in leaving them, notwithstanding their pledges, and that, 
if this were to continue, the object of the old companies would very 
likely be attained, and the association would not be able to pay 2 per 
cent. on its capital. This was the state of things when the negotia- 
tion between the association and the old companies was opened, for 
which some persons in the old companies were disposed to run the 
association completely down ; there were others who had a better 
appreciation of their duties as directors of a public company. It was 
endeavoured, then, to avert this ruinous state of things, and the trus- 
tees declared on their part that they were ready to entertain any pro- 
position that might be made, provided it secured the 4s. gas, which 
they had pledged themselves to the consumers to maintain, This 
was readily agreed to, and it was made the very foundation of the |! 
arrangement. They said that they were quite willing to bind them- || 
selves to supply gas at 4s. if labour and material were guaranteed to 
remain at the same price. Labour, freightage, and material were, 
however, likely to increase; and, if they did, it, would have been 
immoral in them to have bound themselves to provide gas at|| 
less than a fair and reasonable profit. (Hear, hear, hear.) He would 
not insult even Mr. Brickhill by saying that he did not understand 
sufficiently the laws of commerce to know that the price of the || 
manufactured article must be regulated to some extent by the price || 
of the raw material. If paper and ink increased in price, Mr. | 
Brickhill would be the first, no doubt, to increase his charge for | 
printing. (Hear, hear.) He(Mr. Thwaites) was satisfied that, what- || 
ever way they looked at this arrangement, they would find that the) 
4s, price was on a sounder basis now than it ever was. (Hear, hear.) | 
Did they think that, after the experience the directors had had of the 
conduct of the consumers, they would have ever expended any more |} 
of their shareholders’ capital in bringing their mains elsewhere? | 
What security, then, would those who lived in districts, not supplied | ; 
by the association, have that they would get gas at 4s,? The old || 
companies had the rest of the consumers completely at their mercy, || 
and could have charged any price. (Hear, hear.) Every district, | 
was now, however, secured gas of a good quality, and fairly measured, | 
where otherwise they would have had no security whatever. 
(Hear, hear.) He repeated, therefore, that they had consoli-| 
dated the four-shilling question, and that it was in a better || 
and sounder basis than it ever had been. (Cheers, and cries of || 
‘““No!”) Gentlemen might say “* No!" but the question rested || 
simply thus :—If labour and material exceeded the price in 1852, the | | 
companies should only be able to charge in addition what they were || 
really out of pocket; or, in other wattle, if he could only bring it || 
down to Mr. Brickhill’s capacity, the profit which they made should | | 
never exceed that which was made by them in 1852. If, therefore, | 
any increase in price did take place, the companies would not benefit | 
a farthing by it. (Cheers.) It was true that he (Mr. Thwaites) had || 
said in the Surrey Theatre, that gas could be made at 3s. 6d., eal 
even less; and that was his conviction still. If the consumers had | 
only come forward and banded themselves together, and supported |} 
the association, gas could have been made at 3s. 6d., and a dividend | 
of 10 per cent. have been paid on the capital invested. (Hear, {| 
hear, hear.) But the consumers, instead of acting in such an} 
honourable manner, refused to ratify the solemn obligations they | 
had subscribed to, and shamefully deserted the association after || 
pledging themselves to its suppport, (Hear, hear, hear.) He}! 
(Mr, Thwaites) believed that an arrangement which withdrew three | 
mains from each street, and consequently paid a dividend on one| 
capital only instead of on four, was the best which could be adopted | 
in order to keep gas down at its market value. If they had any 
sense of business, they must agree that one set of pipes of sufficient 
capacity was certainly better than four and would be less expensive | 
to maintain. He was confident that the arrangement would be found | 
to work well, both as regarded the interest of the shareholders and | 
that of the consumers. It would certainly have been a just retribu- || 
tion on some of the men who had acted so faithlessly, if the associa- 
tion had withdrawn from the district, and not extracted any pledge | 
from the old companies as to price. They would then have received | 
a very just return for their disgraceful and dishonourable treatment 
of the association, The directors had, however, more honourable feel- | 
ing, and though the consumers deserved noticing at their hands, yet 
they felt bound to carry out the pledge they had given them, and not to 
neglect their interests in any arrangement it might be desirable to | 
make. The directors, he might state, were not bound by their deed | 
to obtain the consent of the trustees to such an agreement, but they | 
had very honourably determined not to act without their assistance 
and advice in that agreement. They had not sacrificed in any respect 
the interests of the consumers; but they had had a strict and proper 
regard for the capital which the shareholders had entrusted them to 
manage. (Cheers.) 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired whether the statement that out of the| 
5000 who promised to take the association’s gas only 1000 fulfilled | 
their pledge, was correct ? 

The Cuarrman said that the melancholy fact was perfectly true. | 

Mr. Laxe: Here we are, however, bound and foot by our directors | 
without our knowledge or consent. Is that right ? 

The Cuarrman: Are you a shareholder? 

Mr. Laxe: I believe I am. , 

The Cuarrman: Say ‘‘ Yes” or “* No,” 

Mr, Laxe: Iam, 

The Cuarrman: Where do you live, then ? 

Mr. Lake: In the Walworth-road, where you shut me out of light! 
for three or four hours a short time ago. (Laughter.) | 
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The Cuarrman : I will not hear you, sir, unless you use respectful 
language. 

Mr. Laxr: That is not disrespectful. Iam a shareholder, and I 
| have a right to speak. I have not a very large stake in the company, 

it’s true. I hold two shares—(laughter)—but I can pay for forty if I 

wanted them, 

‘The Secretary having ascertained that Mr. Lake was ashareholder, 

The CuatrMan informed Mr. Lake that he had permission to speak. 

Mr. Lake: I have only to say this, that I feel surprised that you 
gentlemen should hand us over in this way without a word, yea or 
| nay, from us, whether we would have it or not. (Hear, hear.) I had 
no intimation that such a change was to be made, until the other 
evening, when I found that I had no gas to burn; and when I asked 
| the reason, they told me that they had nothing to do withit now. I 
| had been handed over to another company. 
The Cuarrman: Had not you a circular? 
Mr. Lake: No; I had no inkling whatever of it. 








| 
| 
| 
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The Cuarrman: You attribute all the blame to us, but you have 
| heard from our lips that it is not the directors that have handed you 
over, but those faithless men who broke their solemn pledges. (Cheers, 
and a significant “ guffaw’’ from some dissentient shareholders.) 

Mr. Lake: I can’t see it at all in that light. (Laughter.) 

The CuarrMan: That is the fact, I assure you. 

Mr. Laxe: The only way that I can see it is this—that you have 
amalgamated together, and have agreed to a certain routine that you 
are to carry on without any regard whatever to the public interest. 

Mr. Brickuitu having briefly replied, 

Mr, Lirrie drew attention to the great expense which would be 
incurred by obtaining an act of incorporation. 

Mr. Perrercorn said that the great expense in these cases arose 
from opposition, which, in this instance, was not probable. If any 
opposition were anticipated, the directors would certainly not proceed 





| with their application to Parliament. 


| The amendment, on being put, was lost by a majority of 41 to 5. 

| Mr. Brickuity said he should go toa poll if the directors would 
promise not to vote, 

| The Cuarrman said that the directors could not, of course, give 
“~~ such promise. 

| Mr, Bricxu1t1 accordingly declined to go to the poll. 

| The original motion was then affirmed, and the shareholders 
| resolved themselves into an extraordinary meeting, for the purpose of 
electing an auditor in the room of Mr. Begbie, resigned. 

| On the motion of Mr, Lirrzz, seconded by Mr. PEPrrErcorn, it 
was agreed that Mr. Powell, of the Arcade, London-bridge, should be 
elected to the vacant auditorship. 

Mr. W. B. James, the solicitor to the company, then proposed, in a 
very complimentary speech, that the directors should take into con- 
sideration the best mode of presenting a proper testimonial to John 
|Thwaites, Esq., for the services he had gratuitously rendered the 
;consumers and the shareholders of the Surrey Gas Consumers’ 
' Association. 
| Mr. Wurre seconded the motion, which was carried with acclama- 
tion. 
| Mr. Tuwarres having briefly acknowledged the compliment which 
|had been paid to him, 
| A vote of thanks was awarded to the directors and the chairman, 
and the proceedings then terminated. 


| MEETING OF THE SHEFFIELD GAS CONSUMERS’ 
COMPANY. 

The Half-yearly General Meeting of the Shareholders in the 
| Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company was held in the Townhull, on 
ithe 5th inst. The notice stated that after the ordinary business the 
;meeting would be special, for the purpose of obtaining power to 
| borrow on mortgage a sum not exceeding £20,000 at not more than 
|five per cent. interest; to consider the propriety of applying to Par- 
|liament for further powers to carry on the affairs of the company ; 
'and for other business. There was a very numerous attendance at 
ithe meeting, but it was suspected that some proportion of those pre- 
|sent were not shareholders. Mr. C. Alcock, the chairman of the 
board of directors, attended and took thechair. The more prominent 
individuals present in addition to the chairman were Messrs. Vickers 
and Branson (the solicitors to the company), Mr, Crowther, Mr. B. 
Seale, Mr. Baines, Mr. Beardshaw, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Horrabin, 

Mr. Holden, Mr. Peel, Mr. M, Beal, Mr. Ironside, Mr. John Wilson 
| (gas fitter), Alderman Schofield, Mr. A. Booth, &c. &c. 
| Taking into account the agitation that has been got up, and the 
opposition for some time carried on against the board of directors by 
a number of dissatisfied shareholders, it was quite expected that this 
|would be a meeting of no ordinary kind. The proceedings during 
|the greater part of the time were of a character to bring to mind the 
,**equinoctial gales”’ which distinguish this particular season of the 
‘year. ‘Towards the close of the meeting a calm succeeded, of a cha- 
racter as decided as the previous storm. 
| The following report was first read :— 

“‘ The period has arrived when your directors have the pleasure of again 
meeting you, and reporting the progress of the affairs of the company 
since it last assembled, and its present position. 

| Our statement will not involve the more exciting hopes which during 
|the period of struggle for establisiment were of necessity brought before 
'you, but will embrace only the matter which relates to the peaceful 
| pursuit of our business, and the maintenance of a proper feeling amongst 
ourselves, 

‘* The details essential to be produced before you will show that our 
company is pursuing a steady course of improvement. About twenty 
miles of mains have been laid in different parts of the town, and more 
than 500 persons are using the company’s gas. 

‘« In the works your directors have endeavoured to secure the services 
of an engineer in the person of Mr. George Hedley, late of the United 
General Gas Companies’ works, whose testimonials are of the highest 
order, and whose appointment will afford a considerable saving to the 
company 











“The directors regret that an accident has occurred to the small gas-| 
holder, which was pronounced by the late engineer as goud and sound in 
every respect; but as the occurrence is attributable to the bvisterous state | 
of the weather rather than te any defect in its construction, it has been | 
deemed desirable to place it in repair without delay. In the mean time, | 
provisions have been made in the arangements at the works to endeavour | 
to keep up a sufficient supply of gas to the town. 

‘*The erection of the large gasholder is proceeding rapidly, but it is/| 
found that some delay will be occasioned through the mistake of Mr, | 
Palmer, the late engineer, who has constructed the tank of too small a) 
diameter to receive it. It is confidently hoped, however, that the holder! 
will be completed in the course of the ensuing month. 

“It is scarcely necessary to allude to a communication * addressed to 
the chairman, on the question of settling the differences between the two 
gas companies, as this company, by the 113th section of its deed of settle- 
ment, cannot amalgamate with any other company. | 

‘** Preparations are being made to meet all the emergencies attendant on 
a parliamentary contest, and your sanction to that course will be asked 
this evening. 

**To succeed in this application is a consideration of the greatest im- 
portance both to the shareholders and the town. 

To fail in our efforts to obtain legislative sanction would be a conse- 
quence too serious to contemplate; and it is a matter of sincere regret to 
your directors that an attempt is being made, without a shadow of cause, 
by a few mistaken individuals, to serve our opponents, by generating dis- 
content amongst the shareholders at a period when unanimity is most 
needed; but they feel satisfied that the good sense and discrimination 
of the proprietors will not allow their property to be jeopardised by the 
fears and misapprehensions of disappointed or mistaken men, who, while | 
professing friendship for the company, are doing an incalculable amount | 
of mischief. 

“Your directors have two modes of raising the funds necessary to meet | 
outstanding engagements and the cost of the proposed act of Parliament 
—namely, to sell the shares remaining undisposed of, or to borrow money 
on mortgage of the works and plant. Your directors are already, by the 
92nd clause of the deed of settlement, empowered to take the former course ; 
the latter requires special authority from the shareholders, which will be | 
asked for at the special meeting; and it will be for your directors to act 
upon whichever of these courses the state of the share market or the rate 
of interest at which they can borrow may indicate to be the most judicious.” 

The next official document read to the meeting was the report of 
Mr. George Hedley, the company’s newly appointed engineer, “* On 
the present state of the company’s works”’ :— 

“1. Retort-house: This building was more than four times as large as | 
the present business required, It was badly ventilated, but might be im- 
proved.—2. Retorts: At present consist of 19 beds, or settings of five in a 
bed, and one bed of three, making the total number of retorts set and ready 
for use 98, which are capable of carbonising about 30 tons of coals in 
24 hours, making 285,000 cubic feet per diem. ‘his will supply 12,000 
lights, burning four feet per hour for six hours; and when the other part 
of the retort-house is completed, and the large gasholder at work, the 
company will be in a position to do double that amount of business. The 
furnaces are badly constructed, being too large, and will, in consequence, 








* The following are copies of the communication alluded to,and the reply thereto :— 
“* Green-lane Works, Sept. 14, 1853. 

“Dear Sir,—The situation of different parties in the town in connection with the 
rival gas companies has long and painfully occupied my attention, and but for the 
delicate position in which both you and myself are placed 1 should have ventured 
addressing you on this subject some weeks ago. 

“In now presuming to do so, I feel that I can, from previcus knowledge, safely 
confide in your discretion; and I also freely admit that you are, as I believe I am, } 
actuated by a desire to promote the public interest, and also to save the shareholders 
of both companies from the heavy loss which must inevitably attend a continued 
litization, hitherto so much indulged in, the delight and profit of gentlemen of the 
legal profession. 

**T wish to know from you,as chairman of the new company, whether the directors 
and shareholders would be open to an equitable arrangement with the old company, 
and whether there would be a disposition to treat, on enlarged views, the subject of 
settlement, by submitting the whole question to parties of high standing, unim- 
peached honour, and free from all party prejudice and local bias? ‘This appears to 
me to be the most likely basis, from its fairness, to meet the whole case; and, if you 
agree with me in these sentiments, I will devote my best energies to bring this most 
vexed question to something like a satisfactory conclusion. : 

“ The public, I am sure, would hail the settlement with feelings of gratification, | 
for their interests, as far as I am concerned, should be properly cared for and | 
protected, and the shareholders of both companies would have reason to congratulate | 
themselves on the termination of this unseemly strife. I must add, that I have con-) 
sulted no one on this communication, and it is possible that I may incur the censure | 
of my colleagues; but there is a paramount duty I owe to public order and cone | 
venience, which must be my apology to them, and also to you, for the course I am | 
taking, as Iam of opinion that the true interests of the United Gas Company are | 
idenutied with the good wishes of the burgesses at large, who should be our! 
customers and supporters, I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, | 

“Charles Alcock, Esq.” “Henry E. HOOLB. | 

“ Norfolk-street Gas Offices, Sept. 16, 1853. | 
» “ My dear Sir,—The welfare of my native town, and to give heat and light in the | 
abodes of the poer at a low price, were my chief inducements to belong to the Gas 
Consumers’ Company, being assured that this could be done, and greatly improve | 
the comfort of the labouring classes, 

“Your favour to hand just now to me is very important indeed, as it not only 
manifests a good feeling in you, but alludes to the waste of money going on in 
foolish litigation, which has greatly injured the old company, and is the way to 
prevent cheap gas being supplied. : | 

“1am sure we should be glad to avoid the waste of money and ill feeling, and | 
since I have been chairman, I have always tried all in my power; but the defiance of 
Mr. Unwin, backed by Mr. Wake, and aided by Mr. Sykes, led me to believe that) 
they would rather waste in law their assets, and ours also, than let the town have | 
gas cheap. } 

“I can assure you I have no hostile feeling at all, and love peace on honourable 
terms: but how can this be? Your letter does not authorise me to do anything at) 
all; and I am sure your high sense of honour would prevent your wishing me to act | 
unfairly to our shareholders. 1am inhonour bound to submit anything offered for 
their consideration, and not dispose of their wishes or rights, except in @ fair and 
open manner; and when you wish me to do anything of this sort—viz., submit 
anything to our shareholders—I will certainly do it. 

“ Had a fair spirit been shown—I am sure no more was wished—a reasonable 
attention to the wishes of the public would have prevented any new company getting 
into existence; there would not have been sufficient feeling te produce the funds. | 

“* All this I regret, but it is not the fault of any one except Messrs. Sykes, Unwin, 
and Wake, whose spirits were formed for litigation and strife, which seem only their 
natural element. All could see, except the shareholders (who were blinded by their 
dividends) that something would grow out of the foolish defiance of the town; and 
something has grown: the property has fallen £70,000. Very sad, indeed; but, sad 
as it is, can it stop here? You know, I am sure, that without a many friends, a ga5 
company, or any company, is feeble indeed. , ? ith 

“I beg to say I accept your endeavours in the best feeling possible ; and wil 
respectful compliments, remain, my dear Sir, yours very truly and faithfully, 

“ ‘Yo Mr. Alderman Hoole.” “* CHARLES ALCOCK+ 
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consume much more fuel than they ought in proportion to the coals car- 
bonised. The best furnaces now in use elsewhere are not more than nine 
inches wide: those erected here are 18 inches.—3. Condensers and 
Scrubbers: The condenser is not, as it ought to be, placed out of the sun. 
With the assistance of the scrubber it will condense and extract nearly all 
the ammonia from the gas. It was not in proper working order when he 
(the engineer) arrived, It is now working well.—4. The hydraulic main 
should have been made D shaped, to give more area for the gas to pass 
through, and to allow the dip-pipes being easily and securely fixed. The 
tar-pipes from the hydraulic main are dangerously placed, the seal being 
in a cistern on the top of the retort beds; and the consequence is that the 
tar in the cistern is liable at any time to be blown on the hot retort beds. 
This defect will have to be remedied.—5. The purifiers and valves are well 
constructed, and capable of purifying at least six times the present make 
of gas.—6. The governor is sufficiently large, but not judiciously fixed for 
distributing gas to the consumers. Consequently, double the quantity of 
main pipes have been used, and, being very large pipes, the expence has 
been in proportion. From some cause it does not work correctly.—7. No. 1 
Gasholder: This has been put out of use, having been blown over by the 
late gale. The engineer for the time being should have seen that it was 
of sufficient strength and properly put together. The several roofs of the 
|building. have sustained damage. Considering the severity of the storm 
\it would be hardly fair to blame any engineer for the accident.—8. No. 2 
| Gasholder: This is progressing favourably, But owing to an oversight of 
ithe engineer the tank has been made six inches too small; consequently 
jall the pulley-wheels are useless. He (the engineer) saw no cause to pre- 
'vent it working, though from the ‘unnecessary weight of the cast-iron 
| specific gravity ring round the bottom, the pressure on the retorts will be 
/much increased, which will cause a serious loss of gas from the clay retorts 
in use, we should not have used till the exhauster had been provided.— 
9. Street-mains: The mains and syphons appear well laid, but from an 
|oversight not a valve has been placed in any of the low levels of the town 
|to regulate the supply to the high levels. At present it would have been 
lof incalculable value to the company, for by the regulation of the valves 
|the town could have been well lighted, while a saving of fuel, retorts, gas, 
‘and labour would have been effected.” 

| “* STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

| «The balance sheet made up to Sept. 20 last, contained the following 
items (shillings and pence omitted) :—Dr. to deposits and calls, to Aug. 
$1, 1852, £6831; calls from Aug. 31, 1852, to Sept. 20, 1853, £17,509; 
jrents, £47; temporary loan, £154; balance due to the secretary,£13; 
learried over, £21. Cr. by original outlay, £21,750; rents and taxes, 
| £331; trade expenses, £160; salaries, canvassing, &c , £400; printing, 
|stationery, &c., £265; legal and travelling expenses, £999; interest and 
| commission, £99; office furniture and fixtures, £43; share account, £212; 
coal account, £215; cash in bank, £100: total £24,579.” 

Mr. Inonstpe: I beg pardon, but the secretary did not read the 
certificate of the auditors. It is usual to say, ‘‘ Examined and found 
correct.” 

The Secretary read a certificate to this effect :—‘‘ I have carefully 
examined the accounts from which the above items are taken, and 
believe them to be correct.—R. BrrkivsHaw.” 

Mr. Inonswe: R. Birkinshaw! We've nothing to do with him. 

Mr. CrowTuer (a director) then read a letter from the auditors, 
Messrs. Henry H. Smith and George Padley, stating that they had 
spent some time in examining the company’s accounts, and, so far as 
they could judge, they were correct; but further time would be 
lrequired to produce their report, and they could not pledge them- 
{selves to the correctness of the accounts yntil the vouchers had been 
|produced and examined. There had not been time to do that, as 
they were only informed on Friday last that the accounts were ready 
for auditing. 

The Cuarrman claimed the indulgence of the meeting owing to ill 
|health; remarking that nothing but the great anxiety he had to 
|appear before the meeting honestly and fairly could have induced 
|him to be present. As he knew, to his regret, that there was to be 
an opposition to the adoption of the report, he felt it his duty to be 
present. (Applause.) Whatever had been done by the directors in 
the administration of their trust, had been done for the best interests 
|of the company. In moving the adoption of the report he needed 
|not to call their attention to the difficulties which they had had to 
{encounter, for all who were in the habit of reading public records 
‘must be well acquainted with those difficulties. When the company 
|was started, everybody shouted and gloried: wondrous and pro- 
| digious things were to be done; and there was scarcely a limit to the 
jextent of the rejoicing that what was called despotism was going to 
|be put down. They had then a very fair and efficient prospect as to 
|their probable state, but it was now his duty to lay before them 
|faithfully what had been the difficulties of the directors, With all 
|the glorification at the putting down of the old company, there were 
|defaleations by shareholders to the amount of £9000. (Sensation.) 
|That might appear strange conduct even so far as it regarded small 
jindividuals; but when men of character, men fulfilling public situa- 
tions, thus deceived the company, they had cause to feel aggrieved. 
(Hear, Hear.) He would make no acrimonious or personal remark 
that was not required ina full explanation of their affairs. He was 
glad to see Mr. Ironside present, for he should have to mention his 
name shortly. (Laughter.) When the company was commenced, Mr, 
Rooke Harrison was anxious to promote it, and took 100 shares, on 
which he paid 6d. per share instalment. He had then a very prominent 
expectation of being appointed to some situation in the company. 
When he did not receive that appointment, although he had presided 
at their meetings, it occurred to him that he could not pay his calls. 
He did not mention his name invidiously, but as a member of the 
town council he was one of the most important shareholders of that 
class. Whatever reluctance he might, feel, he would tell the truth. 
(A voice: “ That’s what we want.” Hear, hear.) He need not tell 
them that they had had a large amount of law expenses to contend 
with. They had had action upon action, both in equity—or at least 
| what was called equity—(laughter)—and they had been set at in 
every form, from the Lord Chancellor’s Court down to the fellow who 
fell into one of the trenches because he was drunk. (Mr. Ward: 
“‘D—, I wish he had been killed.””) The old company had felt 
themselves in a perilous position ; but although he had proposed to 




















Mr. Unwin in the early part of the proceedings to avoid any needless 
destruction of his neighbour’s property, for he had old friends in the 
old gas company, he was ridiculed by Mr. Unwin, who said that the 
directors would be in prison by November. (Laughter.) But there | 
had been worse things than these. They had amongst themselves | 
those who had tried every possible way to disunite them; those who | 
professed to be guided by the opinion of the majority, but who had | 
tried to divide them by dictation, and by many contrivances, which | 
had been both painful and injurious to them, (Hear, hear.) On the 
one hand, they had had to struggle with the old company, and on 
the other hand with defaulters—not only those who had paid their 
sixpences on their shares, like Mr. Harrison, but with some persons | 
who had signed a requisition for a committee of inquiry, but who had 
not pid a shilling upon their shares. (Applause.) He had never 
suffered two calls to be due at one time from him; and, although he 
had aclaim against the company, he had paid up his ninth call. He 
would now speak with reference to Mr. Ironside. He was appointed 
a director, and entrusted with power to inquire into every transaction 
of the company. At the preceding annual meeting he moved a vote of 
thanks to him (Mr. Alcock), and resigned his trust. It was his duty to 
tell them that never since the formation of the company had they had 
a greater enemy than Mr. Ironside. (Cheers, hisses, and general cries 
of ** Shame!” and ‘* We've not a better friend.””) As soon as he had 
moved that vote of thanks he sent a note to say that he (the chair- 
man) had insulted him, and that the company was going to ruin. 
To show that it was going to ruin he bought eizhty more shares, 
(Laughter, and “It was to save the company!’’) At that same 
meeting there was a strong expression of feeling that no director 
should be allowed to sell anything to the company, and né one was 
more active in promoting that feeling than Mr. Ironside, Yet there 
was one of the directors, Mr. Wilson, who was determined as far as was 
in his power to do work for the company. (Mr. Wilson: ‘* Speak 
the truth, and then you'll get on.’’) He not only tried to promote his 
own interests with reference to doing work for the company, but 
he went to one of their most respectable shareholders, Mr. Cutts, 
of the Atlas works, and offered to bring him work for the company, 
as far as possible, on condition that he should receive the trade 
discount, which was 15 to 20 per cent. This was told to him by 
Mr. Cutts. (Sensation.) This was one of the directors that they 
had had occasion to exclude. Ever since Mr. Ironside and Mr, 
Wilson had been leagued together for the purpose of trying to damagg | 
the directors in every possible way, and to appoint a committee to! 
their disadvantage. (Hear, hear.) There were many things to which 
he might have to call their attention, such as Mr. Ironside supporting 
Mr. Palmer, the late engineer, in very expensive operations, which | 
Mr. Wilson also approved, to the great disadvantage of the company. | 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Wilson also went to him to ask him to be the! 
chairman of the company, and told him that what Mr. Palmer had 
not done. Mr. Ironside had written a letter to him (Mr, Wilson) to! 
get his brother James Ironside to be paid out of the funds of the com- | 
pany for a roving commission to help to complete the business. (Cheers | 
and laughter.) ‘There were many things which it would be his dut 
to tell them of what they had had to contend with; but whether it | 
would be for the interest of Messrs. Ironside and Wilson, and that | 
very curious journal the Free Press, which had damaged them and | 
said all manner of things against them, the company was not exactly | 
to be put down yet. They could afford to set Mr. Ironside at defiance, 
with that miraculous organ of his, the Free Press, and Edward Unwin 
too. (Cheers.) However much Mr. Ironside might smile, they had got | 
a few other things which they could tell him for his benefit. ( Hear, | 
hear,’’ and “Let's have it.”) In consequence of heavy lawsuits the | 
directors thought it would be best to go to Parliament for an act, 
They would have given notice of their application at the latter end of | 
last year, but Mr. Ironside said that if they did he would sell his 
shares, and he also sent a letter to Mr. Crowther to try to break up 
the company in another form. He hoped Mr, Ironside would call on 
Mr. Crowther to read that letter. (Applause.) They should have 
had an act now, but for the opposition by Mr. Ironside. Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly said they had a good case to go before Parliament with, as there 
was no real opposition save and except that of the interested old com- 
pany. Having the town council and the shopkeepers of the town in 
their favour, and intending to light the town cheaply and to put aside 
trickery, though they might now appear to some disadvantage, they 
would yet rise triumphant. (Hear, hear.) When he had seen Mr, 
Wilson bargaining for their profits, and leagued with a patriot like 
Mr. Ironside, he had positively thought he should choke with indig- 
nation if contempt did not come to his aid. Whatever might be said 
against the directors they could now explain, and he should sit down | 
satisfied that they had exerted themselves for the benefit of the com- 
pany to the best of their ability. (Hear, hear.) He did not mean to 
say, seeing how their attention had been taken up with the matter to 
which he had referred, that there had been no imperfections, which 
probably in the eyes of those who wanted to magnify them would 
appear to be mountains, but which were frivolous indeed when it was 
considered what they had had to do. When they looked at their 
exertions they would be surprised to see what they had carried out 
with the small means at their disposal. If the shareholders would 
still support them—notwithstanding calumny, notwithstanding evil 
report, notwithstanding patriots and pretended patriots—they would 
carry out the object of the company faithfully and honestly. (Cheers.) 

After resuming his seat, the CuarrMAN again rose and asked if any 
shareholder would second the adoption of the report, if not he should 
call upon one of the directors to do so. 

Mr. Brat said he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. R. Ex.iorr said that he wished to give notice that he should 
move an amendment. 

The Cuarrman: Have you executed the deed of settlement > 

Mr, Exuiorr: Yes. 


The Cuairman: Have you paid your calls? Iam told that you 
have not signed the deed nor paid the calls, 
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Mr. Exxiotr: I have. ‘ 

Mr. Harvey: It was his son who signed the deed. 

Mr. Eaton: He says he did. Which is to be believed, him or you? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr, I[nonsrvz asked if the motion included the accounts. 

The Cua1rman said that the duties of the directors had been such 
that they had not been able to complete the accounts, but they had 
got a report from the auditors which was fully as satisfactory as they 
could expect. The directors had no objection to any mode which 
might appear just and expedient with reference to any explanation, 
for they had nothing to cloak or to hide. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tronsive: I asked if your motion includes the accounts. 

The Cuatrman: It includes them as far as the auditors’ letter 
certifies. 

Mr. Inonsipe: The auditors say that time will be required to in- 
vestigate the accounts further. The deed of settlement provides that 
the accounts shall be delivered 28 days before the mecting. I want 
a simple answer, whether you include the accounts in your motion or 
not. 

The Cuarrman: We do not include the accounts. 

Mr. Boorn: Then when are we to have the accounts? 


‘The CuarrnMAN assured them that everything had been done that 
was possible. Two-thirds of his time had been devoted to the busi- 
ness of the company. It should be remembered that the directors 
were unpaid servants, and that they had not had a regular staff of 
servants. He never heard till that day, at one o’clock, that there 
would be any objection to the accounts by the auditors. Mr. 
Birkinshaw had been working at them something like a week. He 
(the chairman) waited upon the auditors, and they behaved very 
honestly, particularly Mr. Padley—(hear, hear)—and he did not 
desire them to certify more than they felt justified in doing. This 
arose partly owing to the directors having been unfortunate in their 
choice of a book-keeper, but for the future they intended to devote 
themselves to the classification and arrangement of the accounts. At 
the previous annual meeting they did not produce any statement of 
accounts, because so much had their attention been distracted by 
these everlasting lawsuits that they did not think it advisable to let 
the public know the amount of their defalcations. (Hear, hear.) 
Through the aid of Mr. Branson and Mr, Vickers, who had given 
very considerable attention to the interests of the company, they had 
infproved their position. When he told them that their liabilities 
amounted to £40,000, he was not afraid of the town producing 
assets to carry on the company triumphantly. (Mr. Ironsides: Hear, 
hear.) He then explained that the reason why the directors had not 
called the special meeting earlier, according to the requisition pre- 
sented to the directors, was owing to the annual meeting being near 
at hand; and that it could not be convened for less than £20, which 
sum they thought it would be better to save for one of Mr. Unwin’s 
lawsuits. (Hear, hear.) The annual meeting had been delayed 
owing to the new engineer not being able to make a report sooner, 
and owing to the townhall being engaged on the Monday night for 
which they first appointed the meeting. 

Mr. Inonsine said he felt quite sure, from the spirit which had 
been manifested during the allusions made by the chairman, that the 
main object of the company was to get for the town a good article at 
a cheap price ; and, knowing that that could not be done unless they 
stood as an independent company, he felt that every one was called 
on to assist in accomplishing the main end of the company. (Hear, 
hear.) That being the case, the chairman had thought proper, with 
what taste he would not go into, to give him a pretty good peppering. 
(Laughter.) He had been challenged to call for the reading of some 
letter. He wrote many letters, and many got published. If he had 
written a letter to anybody at any time, he called for it to be read. 
The only answer he should give to the chairman’s assertion that he 
was the greatest enemy that the company had was this :—'The accounts 
showed that the share capital paid up was about £24,000. He had 
paid £1300 of that sum; and if he understood figures, that was one- 
eighteenth part of the capital. (Cheers.) That was his reply to the 
chairman. (Applause.) 

Mr. R. Exxiorr asked whether the statement of accounts included 
all the claims against the company as far as they had been sent in? 

The Cuairman, thinking that the speaker was impugning the 
accounts as presented, said that if Mr. Elliott knew of anything being 
left out he had better point out the account. 

Mr. Exiorr said that he asked the question because he expected 
to find that they were in far greater debt than the accounts showed. 
If all the accounts which had been sent in were included it was a 
matter of congratulation that they owed so little. 

Mr. Wuitwort (tailor): The chairman said that our liabilities 

were £40,000. 

| The Cuatrman explained that he meant that the company had ex- 
| pended the sum of £40,000, towards which sum they had received 
from shares about £25,000. 

Mr. Wuirwortu proceeded to remark that the liabilities were 
£15,000, and the directors asked for the meeting to allow them to 
raise £20,000 more. As ashareholder and a large gas consumer, he 
was not satisfied with the accounts. The expenses appeared very 
large, and all the law expenses were not included. (Mr. Ironside: 
‘They are included in the £40,000.”) He would like to know what 
they had got for the £40,000. They had not got a shadow of any- 
thing like what they ought to have forthat sum. He should support 
a motion for a committee of inquiry, For alarge undertaking like 
that the statement of accounts was the meanest and most paltry 
statement he had ever heard. He should not vote for the accounts 
being passed until they had been audited properly. (Uproar.) He 
denied that the requisitionists for a committee of inquiry were persons 
who had not paid up their calls, 

The CuarrMan remarked that what he said was, that if the requi- 
sitionists wished to assist the company they had better pay up their 
calls, 





Mr. Wuirwortn did not deny that. (Cheers.) A great deal of 
twiddle-twaddle and rubbish which the chairman had addressed to 
the meeting arose out of his personal pique against a man who had 
paid £1300 into the company; and he would ask any reasonable man 
whether a person who, when shares were at an awful discount, bought 
eighty shares, was the man to ruin the company? (Cheers, and cries 
of disapprobation. ) 

The Cuarrmen asked for fair play. 

Mr. Wuirwortu said he had heard privately Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment respecting the charges which had been brought against him, 
and he did not believe half of what the chairman had said on that 
matter. He hoped Mr. Wilson would answer the charge, and no 
doubt he would clear himself. (Mr. Harvey: ‘ Will he?’’) Mr. 
Wilson let the company have goods when they had no money, and 
could not get them elsewhere. (A Voice: ‘‘And then they wanted 
to swear him out of them.” Uproar.) 

The Cuarrman: That’s a mistake. 

Mr, Wutrwortu: Before he would lift up his hand for the adoption 
of the report he would have a fuller, fairer, and more intelligent 
statement of their affairs. A committee of inquiry would do a great 
deal of good. (‘* Hear, hear,’’ and disapprobation.) If the directors 
were honest men, and had nothing to fear, why not hand their ac- 
counts to a committee? (Hear, hear.) Would he sit on the board of 
directors, and be accused of incapability ? 

The Cuarzrman: We have never been so accused. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Wuitwortn: They had been so accused in private to a large 
extent. (Laughter, uproar, and ‘* Lethim sing the concluding hymn.’’) | 

The Cuarrman: We have one peculiar tavour to ask. We have} 
begged and prayed of our main opponent, Mr. Ironside, ever since he| 
first moved for a committee, to tell us what we have done amiss, but} 
he would not. This gentleman says we talk twiddle-twaddle, and| 
therefore he should tell us what we have done amiss. (Laughter and | 
cheers. ) 

Mr. WaitwortH: He would tell them what they had done amiss—| 
(cheers)— and why Mr. Ironside retired from the directory, One of| 
the directors wanted to make bad gas, so as to sell it at a profit at 3s. | 
per 1000. (Uproar.) Were the people of Sheffield, after spending) 
their time and their money, to be humbugged with a cheap rubbishy | 
gas? (Mr. Ward: “It’s a d— deal better than told gas!’’ Cheers | 
and hisses.) 

The Cuarrman asked the meeting to allow the speaker to proceed. 

Mr. Warp: I say I have burnt it for eight months, and it’s better | 
gas than t’old company ever had. (Cheers.) | 

Mr. Wuirwortu: The man on whom the directors had heaped so 
much abuse that evening was the man Al forthe company. He was! 
the man that would help to carry out the company in its purity) 
and integrity for the benefit of the working classes. (Cheers, and| 
loud cries of “ No, no!’’) He trusted the meeting would pledge itself | 
that the company should neither be sold nor handed over to any other 
company or body of men. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Harvey: We’ll take care of that. (Cheers and laughter.) 


Alderman Scuorrexp said he should very much like all of them to 
bring all the forbearance, candour, and good feeling, and all the plain 
common sense which they possessed, to bear upon the subject before 
the meeting. (Hear, hear.) Even matters of comparatively little 
moment were always best discussed calmly, and in proportion as 
matters became of greater importance it was necessary to look at them 
in all respects calmly. He should wish to do so himself that night. 
He was not there as a partisan for the directors: nor for the requisi- 
tionists for a committee of inquiry. He was exceedingly anxious to 
know the circumstances of the company, and if they were involved 
that they should endeavour to provide the means for extricating the 
company from its embarrassments. He did not say whether the re- 
quisition was called for or not. It was true that his name appeared 
on the proposed committee of inquiry, but that only showed that 
some party had more right to the use of his name than himself. 
(Laughter.) With regard to the accounts, he did hope that they 
should have a financial statement of the affairs of the company in a 
more distinct, unmystified, and intelligible manner. (Applause) 
If their liabilities exceeded their means, let them try, one and all, in- 
stead of adopting this pettifogging personal feeling, to repair the 
damage. (Cheers.) He must confess that he felt surprised at the 
reason assigned why the accounts had not been forthcoming in a more 
intelligible manner—namely, that the directors were unpaid, and that | 
their time and anxiety had been so much directed towards matters of| 
litigation. He was sorry the directors were unpaid; they had had! 
trouble enough to be paid; but they had a secretary, and he supposed | 
he was not unpaid. (Hear, hear.) It might not form any part ofhis| 
duties as secretary to keep correct accounts—(cheers and laughter) | 
—nor to keep accounts at all; but it was generally expected that the| 
secretary should either keep, or cause to be kept, correct accounts, | 
and see that they were available for the auditors. It was a misfor-| 
tune—he had no prejudice against the directors, for his leanings were | 
on their side—that the accounts had not been put earlier into the| 
hands of the auditors, so that they could not only examine the books | 
but all duplicate accounts. (Cheers.) The accounts were in such 
state that he could not vote for the report if they were included. The 
time had come when they should know how they stood. He thought 
he could recommend a more excellent plan than having a committee 
of inquiry. 

A man, who said his name was Burro, said it was time the books 
were looked at, for when he called at the office to ask about the num- 
ber of his shares, he was told what was false. The clerk said he had 
only paid four calls, but he had paid eight calls. (Hear, hear.) Five 
or six weeks ago he bought other ten shares, and they had never yet 
been transferred to his name. (Applause.) [On the books being 
examined, it was found that Button’s shares were properly entered, 
and it was explained that if Button had taken the transfers of the 
shares which he had bought to the company’s offices, they would have 


been properly entered in his name. ] 
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A person called Srppaut said he had bought twenty shares, and 
had taken the transfers to the company’s offices, but never had re- 
ceived them back. (‘ Hear,”’ and ‘“‘ Shame !”’) 

Alderman Scuorretp : I ask if the company pays the secretary and 
allows him to go to Blackburn. 

The CuargMaN said that the secretary had been absent from the 
office almost less than any servant of the company. While the late 
engineer had been absent for a week or ten days together, the secre- 
tary had been tied to one or two days some two or three times. He 
did not know the circumstances of the Blackburn affair. He would 
rather not bring the secretary in personal altercation with the meeting 
if he could help it. (Uproar and laughter.) 

Mr. Joun Wi1son (gas fitter, &c.) said that, as he had been alluded 
to, it was his duty to come forward, particularly as he was one of the 
requisitionists for a committee of inquiry. He thought they really 
wanted one, for if he had supplied goods to the company without an 
order it was time they looked after it. If he had done that, he was 
not alone. But, fortunately, he had it all in black and white. He 
had not supplied a farthing’s worth of anything without a written 
order, let Mr. Cutts or the chairman say what they liked. He got 
the contract for the ferrules in March, and it was not till the 30th of 
April that he asked Mr, Cutts to make them for him. He agreed to 
make them, And if he (Mr. Wilson) got 50 per cent. by the contract, 
it was his own, for he had got the contract. (Oh, oh!) He had 
contracted against five others, and was the lowest. He could tell 
them what he had done for the company. He had paid pounds for 
the company when the secretary was in London. If he had been 
willing to shake hands with him (the secretary) and winked at him, 
his bill would have been passed. (Cheers.) If (he added) I had 
allowed him to dictate tome—and Mr. Walker—and the old metal 
pipes— Who introduced Mr, Walker to you? Mr. Klintoff. 

Mr. Beat: Who introduced Mr. Flintoff? 

Mr. Witson: Why, himself. 

Mr. Brat: You did. 

Mr, Witson: But if I introduce a man, and find he does not go on 
right, I am not forced to keep him. 

Mr. Wuirwortu: Why did they get you off the board ? 

Mr. Wuison : I will go through my stewardship. When I first 
met with Flintoff he said he could take 200 shares in the company. 
\Isaid, ‘* We cannot get the company up. We cannot get support.” 
He said, ‘‘ I'll take 200 shares myseli, and pay my money down; 
and I've a father-in-law that will take 500 and pay the money down.” 
I said, “ That'll do.’”” But when the first call was to be made, how 
did he go on? (Question ! Question !) 

Alderman ScuHorreLp suggested that Mr. Wilson should reserve 
his statement for the proposed committee. Where would be the use 
of a committee, he asked, if all the filth were brought out now ? 

Mr. Witson: It’s time you had a committee. If I have done 
wrong, others have done wrong; and if there is nothing wrong, we 
are all clear. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Harvey: I am advertised in the Independeut as a colourable 
director, and it is said that a gentleman on the board has made his 
shares over in myname, The fact is that I have purchased those 
shares with my own money, to try to find out the truckling of such 
gentlemen as the one that has been just speaking to you. (Hear, 
hear.) When first the company was commenced—(hear me pa- 
tiently, because, having been elected by the directors, I retire from 
the board to-night)—I bought 20 shares; but thinking that as a 
;consumer five would be sufficient, I sold 15 at a little loss. How- 
ever, after the last annual meeting, hearing of the truckling of certain 
gentlemen on the board, I thought I would take as many shares as 
would qualify me, and get on the board, if I could, so as to oppose 
such truckling. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, the cat will get out 
of the bag. I have no ill feeling against thé secretary, but I am not 
going to back him if I think he is wrong. In common let us have 
the man and shift the blame trom the directors. Well, the first night 
I got on the board I heard that Mr. Wilson had in a very discredit- 
able way been doing work for the company. Well, as it was known 
that I had a strong feeling against Mr. Wilson—(Mr. Ironside: 
Hear, hear!)—and against any one that was truckling, I was ap- 
pointed, along with Mr. Ibbotson, to go with Mr. Wilson down to 
Mr, Cutts. When we got there, Mr. Cutts refused to have such a 
gentleman in his room. He said he had seen sufficient of Wilson. 
We heard all thet Mr. Cutts had to say, and as we returned I said to 
Mr. Wilson, “I did think that no man had the company more at 
heart than you—(I had been very anxious that a testimonial should 
\|be given to him for his services)—but I am sorry to see that you 
||should have brought yourself to fleece the company.” He said, in 
|| Vindication of his conduct, ‘* Gentlemen, it was suggested to me. 
Gid not suggest it first. The bait was offered.” I said, “* You don’t 
appear to have done it on a large scale, but certainly from small 
things we can see larger in the distance.” He said, ‘I wish I had 
not.’ I said, I wished he had not done it at all, (Mr. Whitworth: 
What did he do?) He agreed to take 15 per cent. of your money 
and mine. 

Mr. Winson : I did not. 

Mr, Inonsipz: That was after he had got the contract. 

The Cuairnman: Itis a great pity that the thing should take this 
shape. (“ You would not take it in any other way!”) All this would 
have amounted to nothing if it had been left in our hands; but when 
@ committee is going to be proposed, including a man who is illiterate 
and incapable of examining into the accounts, and he a man who has 
dipped his fingers into dirty transactions, are we to——(Mr. Ironside: 
“Shame!” Loud hooting.) 

Mr. Lawton: Pray tell us the plain truth of the affair, 

Mr. Hanvey: If I were never to rise again it is the truth, I will 
bring forward a gentleman, whose word you will not dispute, that 
heard Mr. Wilson make this remark to me—that the amount was not 
large, and that he was sorry he had done it. (Loud applause.) I have 











now to charge Mr. Wilson with making ferrules of dog-metal, and 





they are now leaking all over the town. Look here, gentlemen, this 
pipe is dog-metal : these others, from Mr, Cutts’s, are brass, and they 
are considerably less (in price). This is the truckling which was 
found out. (Great cheering.) The resolution of the shareholders at 
the last half-yearly meeting was, generally, that no director should 
deal and traffic with the company’s money. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Wilson 
said it was true that they had done it—Mr, Seale and himself and 
others, What was the consequence of that resolution? Mr. Wilson 
said he would resign. He said he had always kept the majority of | 
the work, and he should continue todo so. Mr. Edwin Unwin told | 
him to his face, ‘* You came to me, Mr. Wilson, and you wanted all 
the gas-fitters in the town knocking off but yourself and another.” 
(Cheers.) Why, gentlemen, he actually bought oil—a thing that he 
did not deal in—and sold it again to the company for the works. I 
have to charge him with another eerious thing—spending about £500 
in a wild-goose chase—taking pipes to four cottages of his, and the 
pipes are not attached yet. ft was that which created the displeasure 
and opposition of the Duke of Norfolk. I have also to charge him | 
with being closeted with our discarded servants at the back parlour | 
at Mr. Appleyard’s public-house. (Cheers.) Now, what company or | 
what man could carry on business when his neighbour and opponent 
was closeted with his discarded servants? I allude to our late engi- 
neer, Wostenholme. I found him and Wilson in the street at twelve 
o’clock at night, in such a state that the watchman ought to have been 
there to take care of them. (Applause.) I called on Mr. Beal to look | 
at them, and they could not recognise either of us. They had been | 
talking affairs over while taking their glass till they were quite) 
elevated. (‘*Question!’’) Well, to show what love he has for the 
company I will read you a letter—always remembering that he is one 
of the proposed committee, that profess to have the interests of the 
company so much at heart. Oh, but I have found out the difference 
between patriotism and pocketism. (Laughter.) Now for theletter. | 
This great patriot says, through his solicitor, ‘‘ Unless this sum of | 
£29. 9s, 2d, would,” &c. “ This offer I make without prejudice, and | 
if it is not acceded to to-morrow, my instructions are to wind up the | 
company.” (Laughter and cheers.) Now, by way of giving us a) 
lift, and picking the most charitable solicitor he could find, he goes to | 
Mr. William Unwin. (Laughter and indignation.) Now, one part} 
of the resolution, I understand, is to remove the secretary. Another 
part of it is to bring back an eminent personage whom I have not! 
very great respect for. (Mr. Ironside laughed.) But, however we | 
may cry down Flintoff to-night, I find that at the very first meeting 
it was moved by Mr. Ironside that he should be the secretary. Sure, 
then, Mr. Ironside and his party had moved heaven and earth to get 
rid of him, We took to their stock and machinery, Mr. Palmer 
was employed by the same gentleman at £400 a year. We have dis- | 
laced him, and got a much better man at £120 a year. (Cheers.) | 
en, as to Mr, Palmer and his engineering. He directed indiarubber | 
to be put to the pipe-ends. Now, almost every one knows that the | 
naphtha in the gas-tar will dissolve indiarubber, and that every pipe 
must be just of as much use as if you made trenches and put in no 
pipes at all. It was moved by Mr. Alcock and seconded by Mr. Man- 
waring Milner, that we should have a gasholder 100 feet in diameter. 
Mr. Ironside, assisted by Mr. Palmer and Mr. Wilson, got that reso- 
lution recinded, and another one passed in favour of havinga gasholder 
of 165 feet, to cost £3750, instead of £1806, for which he might have 
got a more suitable and useful gasholder. (Sensation.) A good deal 
had been said about pure gas. Mr. Horrabin moved and Mr. Ironside 
seconded that Palmer’s patent for purifying gas should be adopted. | 
Well, we've got a report on that invention from the Western Gas 
Company, and it appears that it cost them £8000 more than if they 
had adopted one simple way of purifying gas. It cost them £12 per 
week to work the process. It cost them £12,000, and the directors 
incurred personal liability to the extent of about £20,000. The West- 
ern Company never paid a dividend while Mr. Palmer was connected 
with it, but it divided 2 per cent. the first half year after he left them. 
(Hear, hear.) One word as to the committee. I am for a committee, 
but not of any gentleman’s nomination. I am not tor the committee 
of Appleyard’s back parlour. (Hear, hear.) We will now come to 
Flintoff. I believe Flintoff has not kept his books as he ought to 
have done. (Cheers.) He has been not only bookkeeper but en- 
gineer. He was taken to London and to York on the trials, I was 
staggered to-day when I heard Mr. Padley and Mr, Smith say they 
had not seen the vouchers, and that things were not exactly as they 
ought to be. (Hear, hear.) We have had a strange lot of servants 
that we found there. We have discharged them one after another, 
determined to purge the whole place of them. Now, if we could only 
be united we could carry the company through, I am positive, toa 
successful issue, and get interest for our money. (Loud applause.) 
If those gentlemen would nominate an independent committee—(Mr. 
Ironside: Hear, hear!)—I believe the directors will at once accede to 
it. That would be of great service in the coming struggle before 
Parliament. (Mr. Ironside: Hear, hear!) It is well known that we 
have the press against us. ‘There’s the Independent: it has certainly 
cooed with us in prosperity, and very often damned us in adversity. 
Yhere’s the Times, which 1 believe is very sincere and honest: it has 
generally been against us. (Laughter.) But there’s an old saying, 
“Save us from our friends.” (Hear, hear.) And I must say that 
the Free Press—I don’t know whatever can have caused it, but week 
after week it has given articles in large type to try to damage us, I 
don’t say it was done from bad motives; but these things are taken up 
and used by our enemies. Now, we have all a good deal at stake, I can- 
not afford to lose my little. I therefore say, be united; and if Flintoff 
is not the man, I will help the proposed committee to shift him. (Hear, 
hear.) It is said the shareholders wish to sell the company. (‘* No, 
no!’’) There is only a misunderstanding amongst us. Let us appoint 
six or eight disinterested men, do away with Appleyard’s back par- 
lour, and go into the business like men. Let the committee come to 
the board, and put right anything that may be wrong. Let us have 











no more bickering. Let us be united, and then we shall act like 
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common-sense men, and men who want to take care of their property. 
(Loud applause.) 

The CuHartrman, amidst cries for ‘‘ Beal! Beal!’’ rose and said— 
Now, if Mr. Ironside had had anything that he wished to inquire 
about, he being a large shareholder, if he had come to me and could 
not have had satisfaction, he should have had my support for fifty 
committees if he had wanted them. Now, with regard to Flintoff. 
I feel bound to say, in justice to him, that when remerks were first 
made to me about him, I said, “If you will only bring one single 
charge against him you shall have my support to get quit of him.” 
Every man has a right to a fair trial. And at the very time that those 
Srvales were going to be made we had a man offering to take £100 
| worth of our shares if we would employ him to make a respectable 
| article of ferrules, I begged of Mr. Wilson to wait, and let us have 
| this £100; but nothing would satisfy him but having the ferrules to 
|make himself. And I may say, that if he had laid mains where they 
| were wanted, instead of laying them to his cottages, and offending 
| the Duke of Norfolk, our rental would have been nearly double at the 
present time. Now, I don’t want to bear hard on them (the oppo- 
| sition); but, as I said before, I should suffocate with indignation if 
contempt did not come to my aid. (Mr. Ironside laughed.) Mr. Iron- 
| side was a director, and one of the largest shareholders. If he had 
| apenas this company, and suffered the improvement bill to go on, 
' he would have saved us above £3000 in law expenses, because if the 
|improvement bill had passed, they (the town council) could have 
| given you permission to lay your pipes. 

Mr. Wu1son said that as Mr. Harvey had read the letter from Mr, 
Wm. Unwin, he ought to have read one or two others that he (Mr. 
Wilson) sent before, and two of the most insulting letters from the 
chairman to him that were ever written by man. 

Mr. Harvey observed that there was a dispute between the company 
and Mr, Wilson, and that being so it would be hardly fair to pay the 
moncy till the dispute was settled. 

Mr. W11son said that before giving instructions to Mr. Wm. Unwin 
to write the letter, he called and apprised Mr. Vickers, one of the 
solicitors to the company, of his intention, and he would not settle 
the account, 

Mr. Harvey: But he did not advise you to wind us up. 

Mr. Witson : No. (Laughter.) The debt was not £28 ; it was £139. 

Mr. Harvey : The letter says £29 odd. 

Mr, Wi1son : But you owe me £100 besides. 

Mr, Harvey: What for? 

Mr. Wi1son (indignantly): What for! Now about the ferrules, 
A resolution was passed by the board that I should make them. What 
amount of money have I received from the company? £126. And I 
have paid money for the company when there was no one else to pay it. 

The Cuarrman: Mr, Wilson delivered to us two bills of nearly 
£140 without invoices or memorandums, and we could not make out 
what the claim was for. 

Mr. Wiurson: There was a receipt given for all the goods I sent 
in: still they said they had no receipt. They had the goods four 
months ago. 

Mr. Hanvey: It was bad in principle to employ directors. 

Mr. InonsipE: Why don’t you talk about Seale? 

Mr. Harvey: We've stopped Seale and every one of them. 

Mr. Witson : I was stopped by a resolution on the 23rd of last 
June. Did Seale stop then ? 

Mr. Bernarp Seate: I did, 

Mr. Witson : You did not. 

Mr. Seats: If I’ve done anything for them after that time I’ll make 
them a present of it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Witson: Then they'll have a present made of two months’ 
coals. It is said those ferrules of mine were bad ones. But look at 
the old metal pipes. We have given Mr. Walker £800 for what you 
could have got for £400 at the Thorncliffe works, They have sup- 
plied to Bradford four 10-feet purifiers with centre-valves for £350; 
we've given £800. (The chairman suggested that the discussion was 
growing tedious, and he asked the meeting whether they would bear 
with it, Cries of‘*Goon!’’) This Mr. Walker was brought down 
from London, and an agreement was made, without the knowledge of 
these two gentlemen (the company’s solicitors) that he should have 
£800 for the purifiers. I said that there was no one on the board 
besides myself that understood the matter, and I said to Mr. Walker, 
“* What do you mean to do for this money? Do you mean to begin at 
the end of the hydraulic main, continue to the condenser, thence to 
the scrubber, the purifier, and the gasholder, and out again?’’ He 
said, “Certainly 1 do.”” But it has cost us £358 to complete what 
he said he would do. I want the chairman to say what Mr. Waiker 
has received. 

Mr. Vickers: That matter is under arbitration now. 

Mr, Sgate: Mr, Walker has not said he will not do it. 

Mr. Inonstpe: This interference with Mr. Wilson when he is 
speaking is not fair. (Uproar.) 

Mr. Wi1son : There was to be £500 forfeit if he did not finish by 
the 20th. Did he finish? Has he finished yet? No. You have heard 
from the report of the engineer who has finished the scrubber. But 
there are many things in the report that are not true. (What?) They 
say the old engineer, Mr. Wostenholme, never passed this gasometer. 
It would never have failed if it had been properly done. Some of the 
guide-rods that were bought with the gasholder were taken away 
again, and that is the reason of the gasholder being ruined. (Let us 
know about those ferrules.) Well, five persons contracted for those 
ferrules—two at Birmingham and three at Sheffield. I was the lowest 
and got the contract. ‘That was nearly three months before I asked 
Mr. Cutts to make the ferrules for me. He said he could not supply 
them for less than 17s. 6d., with 15 per cent. cut off, and I had con- 
tracted to supply them for 15s. 9d. (Hear, hear.) So there was not 
much to be got at them. 

The Cuarrman: Did you ask him to let you have 15 per cent. for 





Mr. Wuson: I did not, 

Mr. Harvey: I'll bring a gentleman who heard you. 

Mr. Witson: You are mistaken. It is not the ferrules, but four 
squares. I charged £1. 14s. for them. (A Shareholder: ‘‘ Ani they’re 
not fitto use!’’) As to the ferrules, there has not been a failure in it, 
If any gentleman can take out a bad one I'll give him £6 for it. (The 
Sharehglder: “I'll find you one!” Laughter.) 

Mr. Hanvey rose to explain, but was opposed by Mr. Ironside ery. 
ing ‘Spoke ! Spoke!’’ and a good deal of confusion. Mr. Harvey 
defied all attempts to shout him down, and proceeded te reiterate his 
assertion, as to Mr. Wilson’s admission that he had practised jobbing | 
onasmall scale, A thief, when first discovered (Mr. Harvey added), 
always says it is his first crime. (Shame.) 

The Cuarrman: This comes of moving for a committee. 

Mr, Ironsiwe: No one has moved for it yet. 

The Cuarrman: But we have had notice of it. 

Mr. Watson (druggist, Wicker) corroborated Mr, Harvey’s state- 
ment about Mr. Wilson. He (Mr. Watson) was one of the deputa-| 
tion to make inquiries of Mr. Cutts, and as they were coming back 
Mr. Wilson said distinctly that he was sorry for having committed an 
act like that. (Shame!) | 

Mr. Witson: It’s a mistake. It wasn’t the ferrules at all, | 

Mr. Beat, after decrying personalities, adverted to the resolution | 











of the last general meeting, that no director should be a contractor 
with the company. He considered that any director who acted con- 
trary to thet resolution acted indiscreetly, injudiciously, and impro-| 
perly. (Hear, hear.) To show the quality of some of the work so 
contracted for, he read the following letter from Mr. J. H. Hill, brass- 
caster, Leecroft :— 
‘*Sir,—As I was asked to give my opinion about the quality of the gas’! 
bends, I do hereby give it fairly. ‘They are of very inferior quality, and | 
not fit for your use. ‘The brass is not good, and there are holes in many | 
of them, and bits of brass are driven in to make them up; but they are not | 
air-tight.” H 
(Mr. Ironside: “ Did he tender?’ Hear, hear.) The affairs of the | 
company, Mr. Beal added, had been materially damaged during the last | 
half-year by suspicions cast on the directors and by parties acting as | 
Mr. Wilson had done. He had a memorial lying at his shop for weeks 
and weeks, to harass and get up a feeling against the directors, 
They had great difficulties without that, from the condition of the old | 
gas company, and from the mistrust, indecision, and want of support || 
of their own shareholders, who have not furnished money for the! 
necessary work—(hear, hear) —and from internal dissensions, Great /| 
allowance should, therefore, be made for the affairs of the company not 
being brought before the meeting in a satisfactory position, asthe direc- || 
tors would have liked. Instead of embarrassing the directory they | 
ought to set toandstrengthen their hands. (Cheers.) Herecommended || 
them to follow the example of the old company, when driven to 3s. per 
1000, and appoint from among the most intelligent and prudent share- | 
| 


holders a committee to advise with and assist the directors, but not a 
committee “to call for all documents,’’ &c. That was not what the 
shareholders wanted. They wanted the company carrying through ! 
Parliament. (Cheers.) Let an effort be made to gain the co-operation || 
of capitalists and men of influence, and then they would achieve their || 
desire. (Renewed cheering). ‘here were such men who wished to || 
see this company prosper, (Hear, hear.) Why not? There were old || 
gas proprietors who gained more by having gas at 3s. per 1000 than} 
they lost as shareholders, Then how important it was for the public || 
to support this company. Look at its position. The directors had to 
do £40,000 or £50,000 worth of work with about £25,000 of money. |; 
That was the key to their difficulties. The old company, knowing || 
how short they always were of cash, harassed them at all points. || 
Such was the effect of the mistrust created, that the directors had to ! 
make themselves responsible at the bank for thousands of pounds, in | 
anticipation of calls. (‘* Hear, hear,” and cheers.) Were the share- | 
holders, then, to turn round on them now, and lose the advantage of | 
their knowledge of the company’s affairs? (Hear, hear.) The secret | 
was that the shareholders, influenced by mistrust, had not taken up|} 
their shares. He wanted this to be a thoroughly shareholders’ com- | 
pany; if so, it could not but prosper, and it could not but give | 
cheaper and better light than any company in the kingdom. (Mr. | 
Ironside: ‘* Hear, hear!”) He was astonished that people paying | 
their £20 and £30 a year for gas did not take two or three shares | 
each in this company, They would save the outlay in two or three | 
years. He was saving 4s. or ds. a year in having to pay no meter 
rent to the new company. (Hear, hear.) It was to the interest of 
the public to support this company, but that could not be if internal | 
dissensions continued, and if the press continued weekly to issue 
statements damaging to the company. He wished to see Mr, Ironside | 
and others co-operate for the good of the company. He believed the | 
directors were as honest as the sun at noonday. (Hear, hear.) They) 
were willing to explain everything, but if the shareholders appointed 
a committee over their heads—— 

A SuarEnoiperR: What have they to fear from inquiry? 

Mr. Beat: Nothing. 

The Cuarrman: We have no objection to an inquiry by men not 
actuated by factious motives. (Mr. Ironside: ‘* Now, now!” Cheers.) 
Mr. Beat: It was said at the last half-yearly meeting that the 
directors would give any explanation at their office, but scarcely any 
one ever went till within a week or two of this time. (Hear, hear.) 
If we do but act unitedly, we are as sure to beat the old company— 
we are assure to get up the public feeling of the town—we are as 
sure to secure the co-operation of the town council in getting an act 
of Parliament, as we are here to-night. But if we appoint a com- 
mittee and get up ill feeling, the company will tumble to pieces. 
(Cheers.) I therefore call upon you to support the report. 1t does 
not call on you to endorse the accounts. But I hope the directors 
will send a statement of accounts to each shareholder when audited. 
Mr. Joun Exxiotr (Division-street) blamed the board for not com- 
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promising the action for damages consequent on an accident to @ 
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woman, and which was tried at the last assizes, and, in his opinion, 
swallowed up all the money raised by the working men’s committee 
towards the law expenses of this company. He concluded by moving 
this amendment :— 

«“ That a committee, consisting of Messrs. I. Ironside, A. Booth, H. 
Bagshawe, G. Holden, Wm. Downing, Wm. Appleyard, Wm. Litster, 
| Wm. Eaton, Henry Payne, Isaac Schofield, Richard Elliott, John Elliott, 
| Henry Steele, Wm. Lawton, John Needham, W. R. S. Whitworth, and 
James Ellis, be appointed to investigate into the conditions and prospects 
of the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company; and that they be empowered 
to examine the company’s present and past officers, contractors, clerks, 
workmen, and others; and to call for all correspondence, reports, tenders, 
| contracts, accounts, minute books, or any document they may require, and 
to take any steps they may deem necessary in the inquiry; and that they 
| report to another general meeting of the shareholders, to be held within a 
/month from this date.” ; 
| A SHAREHOLDER: It would be too late to go to Parliament. : 
| Alderman Scuorretp: That committee is four or five times too big 
| for business. : 

Mr. Cuartes Dewsnar seconded the amendment. He simply 
wanted inquiry. If this company failed, and the old company were 
left alone in the field, the town would be in a worse position than be- 
fore. The chairman had been very hard upon Mr. Rooke Harrison ; 
| but it would be better for some of the directors to sing small, for he 
\had heard of directors who had signed the deed of settlement for 100 
shares each, when they were paying on no more than thirty or fifty. 
It would have become the directors better, before going to law with a 
| party who had not signed the deed, to put themselves right first. (Mr. 
Tronside: ‘‘ Hear, hear.”) An inquiry would inspire confidence that 
| would cause the shareholders to take more shares, and ultimately 
there would perhaps be no loss, ; 
The CuarrMAN promised that if the auditors discovered anything 
|| to warrant a special meeting, there should be one called at once. He 
|| was about to take a show of hands, when 

Alderman Scuorretp rose and said he had a proposal that would 
meet the case. He did not like manufactured committees. It appeared 
‘to him that there was amore respectable and efficient way of bringing 
|| about an amicable adjustment of differences. (Mr. Ironside: ‘* Hear, 
||hear!”?) He submitted that a much more equitable and gentlemanly 
|| mode of settling all differences would be for each of the two parties at 
| issue to name a disinterested gentleman who had got the “ balance of 
mind ”’—(laughter) —sufficient to deal with the case, and for the whole 
matter to be referred to them. (Mr. Ironside: ‘‘ Hear, hear!”) The 
‘chairman here handed to Mr. Schofield a strip of paper, which, as it 
i transpired, was a suggestion that he should name Alderman Carr as 
| the referee. He thereupon said that Alderman Carr was the very gen- 
‘ tleman he had had in his mind as one of the referees—(loud applause) 
||—and he only regretted that he had not been allowed to make that 
|| declaration without having received a suggestion from any one. Let 
them find another man like Mr. Carr, and the two might select a 
|third. The whole matter might be placed before them, and no 
| resonable or honest men would need to dread their decision. (Great 
|| cheering.) 
Mr. InonstpE: Now, that'll do! That’s the olive-branch. 
|. The Cuainman: We have no objection whatever. Our proposition 
is simply the Mayor and Mr. Carr, but we have no objection to join 
another. 

Mr. InonstpE: Say Mr. Carr alone. 

The CuarrMan: Very well. 
| Mr. Inonsipe: This seems to be the mode of unravelling the 

tangled webb. 

| Mr. Wm. Appreyarp retorted warmly upon Mr. Harvey and Mr. 
Beal for their allusions to his back parlour. He reminded the share- 
holders that the new gas company was in reality formed in that back 
| parlour, and that he was, and always had been, one of its principal 
supporters, 

Mr. CrowrHer (a director) declared his confidence in the company 
unshaken, and heartily embraced Alderman Schofield’s proposition. 

Mr. Joun Extiorr: I beg to withdraw my amendment, on con- 
dition that Mr. Carr is proposed by Mr. Schofield. 

The Cuarrman was glad they had come to an arrangement not 
injurious to the company and satisfactory to all parties. It was his 
solemn opinion that in case the mortgage scheme succeeded, the 
promises of support made to them in several quarters were faithfully 
observed, they had one other resource left to them that could not fail 
to get them before Parliament; and they had the assurance of Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly and the best lawyers in London that a better case could 
not go before Parliament. (Hear, hear.) There might be some dis- 
crepancies, but this was a property that in a very short time would 
not be to be despised. Before the decision of Lord Campbell the 
Shares were within 5s. of par, and they were not worth less now. 
But, though they had been quoted very low, yet, when a matter of 
twenty shares had been wanted, they could not be bought, 

Mr. Inonsrpe: I know perfectly well where this personality all 
originated, and by whose advice ; and I determined to wait till every- 
thing had been said about me that had to be said. I challenged the 
reading of some terrible letter or another, and it has not been read, 
I say that many statements made about me are not correct. As to 
the rest of the rodomontade, I don’t want to go into it. I am 
exceedingly pleased that we have hit on a mode of solving our diffi- 
culty, (Hear, hear.) Iam quite sure that if we are united nothing 
can prevent the act of Parliament being got. We shall want the 
capital getting up: that is the main thing. We cannot get it unless 
we are united. If a resolution be come to by this meeting or by the 

ard to issue the remainder of the shares at such a price as the pre- 
sent shareholders will take them up at, and another resolution be 
passed for granting powers to borrow, I have no doubt that we shall 
get the shares taken up, that we shall get money, and come off 
triumphant. But let this mecting be a warning tous. Let us have 
no more personal spleen introduced. (Vociferous cheering. ) 
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could not gain access to the company's works on a Sunday for the 
purpose of inspection, a: | 

Alderman Scuoriexp read his proposition as reduced to writing :— 

“¢ That all matters referred to in the report of the directors be submitted 
to Alderman Carr, and that he be respectfully requested to report thereon 
to an adjourned meeting.” | 

Mr. Irons1pe, in answer to a question, said that resolution included 
the accounts. 

The Cuatrman: The grand question with us is, going to Parlia- | 
ment; and we can get an actif you support us. The shareholders | 
will be at liberty to ask questions of Mr. Carr, and we will be at any 
amount of trouble to give you information. 

Alderman Schofield’s motion was then carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Beat then moved the proposition for authorising the board to 
borrow a sum not exceeding £20,000, at a rate of interest not higher 
than five per cent., on security of the property and rents of the 
company. 

Mr. Ironstpe: I second it with all my heart. I think you had 
better take a resolution to-night to authorise the selling of shares. 

The Cuarrman: The solicitors say we have power to do that, and 
of course we can resort to that as a last resource. 

Mr. Inonsipe understood that there were about as many shares to 
be issued as had been paid upon. He suggested that notice should 
be given to all parties who had not paid their calls that their shares 
would be forfeited if they did not pay. 

The Cuatrman said that the proportion of unissued to issued shares 
was as about two to one 

Mr. Inonsipe said that if it were decided that the first call should 
be paid’ on the Ist of next January, and the others at intervals of 
three months, he was of opinion that the shares would be taken up. 
(Cheers. ) 

Tine Cuarrman : It would be better not to put any definite price on | 
the shares to-night. 

Mr. Inonsrpe; I would leave that to the directors. 

The resolution authorising the loan was then put to the vote. The 
Chairman was about to read it, but Mr. Ironstpge said: You needn’t 
read it. It’s £10,000 to borrow. | 

A SHAREHOLDER remarked that the amount was £20,000, and he | 
once or twice repeated that correction. 

Mr, Ironsrpe again said that it was £10,000, and he urged that the 
motion be put immediately, without reading. 

The Cuarrman complied, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. C, E. BroapBent rose to move the next resolution. He was 
sure the public would give the company that support which was requi- 
site to carry it to a successful issue through Parliament. They had 
had a stormy meeting that evening, but he was quite sure that what 
had transpired would be forgotten, and that they would be as one 
man, with one unanimous voice, declaring that monopoly should fall, 
and that free trade in gas should be thoroughly and completely sup- 
ported. (Cheers.) He concluded by moving this resolution, drawn 
up by Mr. Vickers :— 

‘That the directors be and are hereby requested to exercise their powers 
of selling all or any of the unappropriated shares of the company, at such | 
times, at such prices, and in such manners as they shall deem expedient, 
the same being first offered to the shareholders pro rata.” 

Mr. Harvey had great pleasure in seconding the motion. He was 
glad that the meeting seemed to agree with the directors. He hoped 
that all bad feeling would now be removed, and that when they met 
again they would talk about pushing up the shares. (Cheers. ) 

The Cuatrman: This motion is to be the corner-stone of the new 
building. ‘Lhe old company has believed that we were down at the 
bottom, but this is a little niche that is to do the business. 

The motion was then carried amidst much cheering. 

Mr. A. Boorn moved— 

‘“* That the directors be and are hereby authorised to apply in the next 
session of Parliament for an act to enable this company more fully and 
efficiently to carry out its objects.” 

He had no doubt that they would get an act in the first session. On 
free trade principles the Legislature could not resist. They had a 
good case, as the town had been oppressed by bad gas, dear gas, and 
tyrannical conduct, (‘ Hear, hear,” and a cry of “ And is now!”’) | 

e knew one gentleman who, when he got before the parliamentary 
committee, would give evidence which in half an hour would get the | 
act. How it was that the people of Sheffield, especially gas consumers, | 
who had been tyrannised over so, were so apathetic about taking up | 
the new company’s shares he could not tell, for that company had | 
benefited them to the extent of nearly half their gas bills. The 
inhabitants might take up all the remainder in single shares. (Hear, | 
hear.) But the fact was that they promised themselves the whole | 
benefit without putting their leg into it. (Hear, hear.) He hoped 
that after to-night the shopocracy and manufacturers would feel it | 
their duty to themselves and their families to come forward and take | 
shares, He thought that after this meeting @hey would run after | 
them (the directors) for shares. (Laughter.) 

Mr, WuITwortH seconded the motion. 

The Cuatnman: Remember, this is a resolution to carry the pipes | 
through the streets, and set Mr. Unwin and others at defiance. I) 
hope you'll pass it. 

he motion was passed with some enthusiasm, 

The Cuairman: This is doing business, gentlemen. This is ‘the | 
end. I thank you for your patience, and I hope we shall be better 
friends hereafter. 

Mr. Inonsrpe: Well, now, I tell you this: the shares will go up 
after this. (Cheers.) | 

Mr, Alderman ScHoFIELD moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
for coming and presiding when he was out of health. The gale, he 
added, had wonderfully subsided in a very short time. 


j 











Mr. Boots seconded the motion, and it was carried. 
The meeting, having lasted upwards of three hours and a half, then 





After a shareholder named Fow ier had complained loudly that he 
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broke up.— Sheffield Times. 
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CITY COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS.—Tvzspay, Szprt. 26, 1853, 


The ordinary weekly meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers 
was held in the Sewers’ Court Room, at the Guildhall, on Tuesday— 
Mr. Deputy Peacock in the chair. After the transaction of some 
routine business, 

The Curnrx read the minutes ofa meeting of the Markets’ Committee, 
from which it appeared that the committee had received an appli- 
cation from the Great Central Gas Company to light the market 
within the boundary for which they have contracted with the City 
Commissioners. The Markets’ Committee resolved that the offer of 
the Great Central should be accepted, and that the City Commissioners 
should be requested to take charge of the lighting of the markets in 
question, at the cost of the committee. The Clerk added, in reply to 
one of the commissioners, that these markets were the private pro- 
perty of the Corporation, and that their lights came, therefore, under 
the class of private lights. The City Commissioners had really 
nothing to do with the matter; the Markets’ Committee had decided 
that the Great Central Gas Company should light those markets 
within the boundary for which they had contracted with the City 
Commissioners, and the latter body had only, therefore, to carry out 
those instructions, 

Mr. Gray, chairman of the City of London Gas Company, who 
was in attendance, here addressed the court. He apologised for 
being there at all; but he said he felt that, holding the responsible 
office of chairman of the company which had for so many years 
lighted the City, and being aware that the resolution of the com- 
mittee which deprived them of part of that lighting would come before 


||the court to-day for their confirmation, it was his duty to address a 
i| few words to the court with reference to what had occurred. There 


could be doubt that the Great Central Gas Company were as anxious 


'|as the City of London Gas Company to extend their business by 
|| every fair and honourable means, and of this he did not complain. 
'| He did complain, however, of a want of courtesy on the part of the 


Markets’ Committee in not having asked the management of the City 


| of London Company whether they were prepared to make any reduc- 


tion in their price. It was well known that last year, though the 


‘| Central Company took the contract, yet that it was the City of 


London that supplied the gas. The City of London made subse- 
quently a contract with the Markets’ Committee for six months, 


|| commencing in March and ending in September; and it was their in- 


tention, on the expiration of that contract, to have intimated their 


'l readiness to reduce their charge to £3. 3s., that being the sum to 


which the Great Central had reduced. To their very great surprise, 
however, the first intimation which they received was, that the 
Markets’ Committee had concluded a contract with the Great Central 
at thoseterms. Now he (Mr. Grey) considered that as the company 


|| with which he was connected had not given any ground for dissatis- 


faction, and had always shown their readiness to make any reduction 
in the public lamps proportionate to the reductions of the Great 


|| Central Company, they had a right to expect, as a matter of courtesy, 


that the Markets’ Committee would have intimated to them that some 
reduction was expected—a request which they had no hesitation in 
complying with. 

The Cuarrman: You see, Mr. Gray, that we are merely acting on 
lthe recommendation of the Markets’ Committee, and have no 
| controlling power ourselves. 
| Mr, Gray: Then I have nothing more to say; but I think you 
| will agree with me that the Markets’ Committee, in the course they 





‘have adopted, have shown a great want of that courtesy which the 
City of London Company were justified in expecting at their hands. 


‘| Mr. Deputy Hotr: I can only say, as a member of the Markets’ 


| 


| 
ti 





Committee, that they had no intention whatever 

The CuairMan informed Mr. Holt that he was out of order, as no 

| discussion could take place on the matter, 

| Mr. Gray then withdrew. 

Tvespay, Oct. 4, 1853. 

| At the weekly meeting of the Court—- Mr, Deputy Peacock in the 
| chair—on the conclusion of the ordinary business, 

Mr. H. L. Taytor said he would take this opportunity of obtaining 
some information which he considered was of importance both to the 
court and the public at large. He had not heard any report read from 
Dr. Letheby, the chemical officer, who was appointed by them to 
test the gas supplied to the consumers by the Great Central Company, 
nor had he seen any report from that officer published in any of the 


||newspapers. He wished to know whether Dr. Letheby had presented 








any report to the court, and, if so, how it was that that report was not 
presented to them? (Hear.) 

The Cierx said that Dr. Letheby’s report was read at the first 
'' court after the recess, and copies of it were sent, as usual, to each of 
the gas companies. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: I want to know whether it was read to this 
commission ? 

The Cierx: It was presented at the close of the court, just as the 


|| court was breaking up, and the commissioners present did not think 


it necessary that it should be read. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: That is a course of proceeding, then, that I must 
protest against, (Hear.) Here is a gentleman to whom a large sum 
is paid per annum to present these reports, which are certainly of 
importance to the commission and the community at large, and that 
sucha report should be “‘ burked”’ in this manner I think highly impro- 
per. There must be some reason or other which I cannot fathom, for 
placing such a report in the box, without acquainting any person of 
its contents, 

The CHarrMan said that the report was brought to the court 
towards the end of the proceedings, when there were only seven or 
eight commissioners present, Only three or four, as usual, would stay, 

/and they did not think that it was necessary to have the report read. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor said he was sure that that was no fault of the 

chairman, who always retained his seat as long as he was supported, 











At the same time, however, when a document was presented—espe. 
cially one of such importance as this—and there was no time to read 
it when brought up, it should undoubtedly be read at the next court, 

The Clerk here made some observation which we could not catch, } 

r. Taylor said that he did not see why a commissioner should be 
put down by the clerk: he repeated that this report should have been 
read at some subsequent court, if the few commissioners present on | 
the occasion of its being brought up were disinclined to hear it; and} 
he could not help thinking that, if there were anything good in it, it 
would have been read, and that it must contain, therefore, something 
which it was wished should not come before the eyes of the public, | 
He hoped, however, that it was of a satisfactory nature; but he must 
protest againt a report being “‘ burked ”’in such a manner, and he hoped | 
that it would not occur again, (Hear.) 

Mr. Curisriz admitted that it was quite proper that reports, when 
presented, should be read. The report referred to was being read, 
when the clerk was interrupted by one of the commissioners, who said 
that he saw no occasion for its being read, as it was only an ordinary 
report. The report was then taken as read, 

Mr. H. L. Tayxor: I consider, then, that we ought to have the 
report read now. 

The Cuarrman reminded them that in afew minutes they would 
be summoned by the mace, and that there would not, therefore, be 
time enough for the clerk to read the report. It could be read, how- 
ever, at the next court. 

The Chairman’s suggestion was agreed to, and the matter then 











dropped. 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF SEWERS. | 


A Special Court of the Commissioners for the metropolitan districts | 
was held on the 4th inst., at the chief office, Greek-street, Soho. | 
Mr. Jebb, the chairman of the commission, presided ; and the other | 
members of the commission present were Sir J. Burgoyne, Mr. Gibson, | 

Mr. Hawkshaw, and Mr. G. 8. Smith; Sir W. Cubitt, one of the con- 
sulting engineers, was also present. 
GAS COMPANIES, | 

Several complaints were made to the court of the nuisance and 
danger to health arising from the practice of the gas companies dis- | 
charging the residuum of their works into the common sewers. The | 
gas companies involved were the Kensal-green, the Commercial (at | 
Stepney), and the Great Central (at Bow-common) gas companies, | 
In each case there were reports from Mr. Lovich and Mr. Rowe, con- | 

firming the complaints, and bearing testimony to the highly danger- 
ous nature of the practice to health from the noxious character of the | 
residuum, and to life in another way from its inflammable properties, | 
which, in the event of an explosion occurring in the sewers, might | 
lead to the most dreadful consequences. 
The Court remarked strongly upon the pernicious practice in ques- 
tion, and issued peremptory orders, calling upon the companies to 
discontinue the nuisance within seven days, or, in default, to show 
cause why they should not be fined and amerced in the penalty of £50, | 











Tue VrecetaBLe Gas Company.—The works erected by this com- || 
pany for the lighting of Blackpool, a small bathing town on the | 
Lancashire coast, and of Eton College, have suspended their opera: || 
tions; and the Local Board of Health of the former place have 
advertised for tenders for the erection of cannel coal gas works upon 
plans prepared by Mr. Rofe, of Preston; while the college authori- || 
ties of Eton, with the co-operation of the townspeople generally, are 
converting their works to cannel coal under the able direction of Mr. | 
Alexander Wright, the engineer of the Western Gas Company. 


Sout Essex Gas Company.—The erection of the works of this 
company is actively proceeding on a site adjoining the Northern || 
and Eastern Railway in the Lea-bridge-road; and strenuous exer-|) 
tions are being made to obtain permission to lay mains in Hackney | 
parish for the purpose of competing with the Imperial Gas Company. |, 

Tue Ortentat Gas Company.—The manager of this company has | 
returned from Calcutta, having been unsuccessful in his attempts to | 
induce the local authorities to guarantee a certain dividend upon the 
capital, without which the directors of the company are understood 
to be disinclined to proceed with the speculation. 

Tue Boeueap Coat Litication.—The recent verdict in the cele- 
brated Torbane-hill mineral case appears to be contrary to the scientific 
opinions held in Germany, as proof of which we have a case in point, | 
and which, although not at the time known in this country, was) 
officially decided upon in Berlin previous to the trial coming on in 
Scotland, which terminated on the 4th of August last. It appears 
that in Frankfort-on-the-Maine there has, for some time past, been in || 
existence a company for lighting the streets and houses by gas from || 
oil, resin, &c. A rival English company contracted to light with coal | 
gas; and to give both fair play, it was decided that the latter company || 
should be confined to the employment of coal alone. Mr. Engelhard, | 
the manager of the Oil (Resin) Gas Company, having heard of the 
Boghead and Torbane mineral, obtained specimens, and, having found 
they produced excellent gas, gave an order for a large consignment, | 
which reached Frankiori, vid Rotterdam, through a Dutch agent.) 
This was entered at the Custom-house as cannel coal, much to the || 
annoyance of Mr. Enyelhard, who was no more at liberty to make gas | 
from coal than his rivals were to make it of anything else but I 
coal, He was, however, prevented from the necessity of a trial 1] 
at law, for the officials did not feel themselves justified in charging, 
the duty as coal, although, as other mineral, it would pass free, 
and applied to higher authorities for instructions. ‘hese parties) 
were as much at a loss as their inferiors, and the case was eventually |, 
transferred to the Central Board of Customs, at Berlin, the last court of || 





appeal of the Prussian Zollverein, where all disputed questions 1n the i 
German states are settled. Scientific men, connected with the board, | 
examined the Boghead and Torbane mineral, and decided that it was 

not coal, but bituminous shale, which is said to be the general opinion 
among German chemists. It has been admitted into Germany duty | 
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free, and Frankfort is now partially lighted with gas from this mineral, | this German decision as impartial, as, had it been admitted as cannel | 
charged for as resin or oil gas. It is described as a clay containing | coal, it would have been subject to a duty varying from ls. to 1s. 6d, 
bitumen, and producing oil when heated. At all events, we may take | per ton.—Mining Journal. 
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| 
URNHOPE Gas Coal.—This first- 
class GAS COAL, for Shipment on the Tyne or 
Wear, can be had on application to 
CHARLES BERTRAM, 
No. 71 Quay, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. , 

AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 
Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 

|’ Manufactory (and Warehouee),Goswell-mews, Gosw ell- 
| road, London, 
| Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
| generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
| manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and 
| upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
| either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
| from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
| lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 
| VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
| BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
| (Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
| size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 
|| VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER ATR-TIGHT 





BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
| tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 
' 


| PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 


0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 
of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 
being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 
| of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
| Not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 

| and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 


| GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured. 
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All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 
References and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN. 





Advertisements. 
THOMAS EDINGTON, 


(Lately Senior Partner of the 
Phenix Iron Works, Glasgow,) 
IRON MERCHANT AND CONTRACTOR, 
17, GORDON-STREET, 
GLASGOW, 


HARPERS AND MOORE, 
DELPH FIRE CLAY WORKS, STOURBRIDGE. 
London Depot, 

No. 7, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
where they have always on hand a large stock of their 
best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, Lumps, Quarries, Burrs, 

Gas Retorts, Crucibles, &c. &c. 
Fire goods of every description made to order, 








CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, | 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Suort Street, New Cut, BLacKFRIARS, LONDON. 
The Bank of England is fitted eatirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 
pipe. 


found very satisfactory :— 
* The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846, 

“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. lt was adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 

“TI have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
at respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it. 

“Tam, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“‘GEDDIE PEARSE. 
** Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 

COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HuTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
IIARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDs; 
on application to the WHITWELL CoaL CoMPANY, 
Sunderland. 


OSEPH BOULTON, Gas Meter 

Manufacturer, No. 1, COPPICE-ROW, CLERK- 
ENWELL, LONDON, begs to call the attention of 
Gas Companies and the public in general to his im- 
proved GAS METER, containing all the latest 
improvements. 


J. B. warrants all Meters to be manufactured of the 
best materials and workmanship, the wheels, &c., 
being of metal. Old Meters repaired on the lowest 
terms. 








| JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 


@ No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 








begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies || 
to his latest improvements in the WET METER, by | 


means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 


can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 


| out registering. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. I 


WEW PELTON MAIN GAS COAL. | 


Parties wanting a supply of these first-class | 
| GAS COALS, which are extensively used in the London 


and other gas works, will please to apply to Mr. JAMES 
JoIceEy, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





WROUGHT-IRON GAS AND OTHER TUBES. 


(OBsELIVS WHITEHOUSE and 
EDWIN DIXON, 

WOLVERHAMPTON TUBE WORKS. 

| C. WHITEHOUSE, the OrtcinaL INVENTOR and 

| Patentee of the Wrought-Iron Gas Tube in 19824, 
having unremittingly given his attention to the most 
perfect means of making this article (now so much 
required) for a period of near] 
the utmost confidence to cal! the attention of Gas 


| quality now made at the above-named Works. 


i thirty years, begs with | 


ae 2 . » ‘ | Engi 8 q > > | 
he following, among numerous testimonials, will be | Engineers, and Consumers of Tubes, to the excellent 


Specimens of Tubes, of any diameter, sent carriage | 
| free to any part of the Kingdom; and orders of any | 


magnitude executed promptly, the stock on hand ave 


SAND FEET, with a corresponding quantity of Fittings. 


Tubular Flues, for marine and locomotive Boilers, || 


made on the most approved method, and of the best 
Charcoal Iron; also, Casings for Well Sinkers and 
Borers in search of minerals, with male and female 
joints, and a perfectly smooth and regular interior. 
Core Bars for Ironfounders, and Brass Gas Fittings of 
any kind for Plumbers or Gas Fitters, 

Observe—Every article is most carefully tested by 
hydraulic pressure before passing to the warehouse. 


| 
| raging generally from ONE to THree HUNDRED THOU- 
| 
| 





PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin 

slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in- 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
great desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 


or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
in the gas, 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and | 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measures | 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &e.,made on the shortest | 
notice. 








| 
ILLIAM SMITH, by the 


improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, | 


Equitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are come || 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped i 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned || 
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| destroyed and entirely past repair. 


cannot happen in the above improvement. 


up to the present time. 


Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 


JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Companies and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to | 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite | 


J. V. has paren coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the poasibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes piace | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. 


J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 


The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cookin: 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER 


Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 


g Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 





riod a | 
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F. & C. OSLER, 
OXFORD-STREET, 
Manufactory— Broad-street, Birmingham, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. & 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 
(Made from “‘ RecistERED” DesiGns), with GLass BRancuEs, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-ROooMs. 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms Licutep By EsTIMATE 
ON THE LowEsT TERMS. 


LONDON; 


c. 


The more extensive use of GAs in 





WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
| of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
|and the perfect manner in which it is welded; in 
| proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. 

| Orders promptly executed. 








LESMAHAGO GAS COAL. 


AMES FERGUSON, Lessee of the 

Auchinheath Gas Coal-field (the most extensive 

and valuable in the parish of Lesmahago), respectfully 

intimates to the Managers of Gas Works and Con- 

sumers of Gas Coal, that he is prepared to ship the best 

quality of the above well-known COALS at Glasgow or 

Leith ; and also to deliver them at the railway stations 

| upon, or connected with, the Caledonian Railway, to 
any extent which may be required, . 

Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
| tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson, 
| Gas Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 1, Poets’- 
| corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 





UFFORD’S FIRE-BRICKS, 
\| RETORTS, CRUCIBLES, andCLAY. A large 
| stock always on hand, and every description of Fire- 
| proof goods carefully and promptly made to order. 
FRANCIS TONGUE RUFFORD 

\ (Sole Proprietor), 
| Manufacturer of Rufford and Finch’s Patent Porcella- 
| neous Glazed Baths (in one piece), Slabs, Tiles, §c. 
STOURBRIDGE, 


i ILLIAM SUGG, Gas Engineer 
| and Manufacturer of Patent Wet and Dry Gas 
| Meters, combining all the latest acknowledged im- 

|, provements; Brass Founder, Gas Fitter, and Lamp 

|; Contractor; Manufacturer of all kinds of Plain and 
, Ornamental Gas Apparatus, and Contractor for the 
| Erection of Gas Works, Designs and Estimates sub- 

|| mitted ; Station Meters and Governors of any size. 
| Gas Meter and Apparatus Works, 19 and 20, 

|| Marsham-street, Westminster. 
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ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, i ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 








SHEARS AND SONS’ 

PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. ‘They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 








BANKSIDE, LONDON. 


WEST and GREGSON, : 
GAS METE® MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUND- 
ERS, &c., UNION-STREET, OLDHAM, 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go-| 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 


GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, 
AND CERTIFICATE FOR GAS METERS, 
Class 22. No, 424. 


PpADDon and FORD, Gas Meter and 


APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, | 








FouNnpDLING TERRACE, Gray’s INN Roap, Lonpon, 

Beg, respectfully, to call the attention of Gas Com-; 
panies and others to their CHEAP GAS COOKING} 
APPARATUS, the most simple and efficient yet pro-| 
duced. It has been found on trial to fulfil all the| 
culinary requirements of an ordinary family—Roasting, 
Baking, Boiling, and Steaming, at the same time.) 
Price 0s., subject to discount. Size, 30 inches high, | 
15 inches diameter. 

In addition to Meters of the patent and ordinary 
description, P. and F. manufacture Station Meters, 
Governors, Experimental Apparatus, and every kind of 
Gas Machinery. <« 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


EFRIES’S Gas Stoves, Ranges, and | 
BATHS just completed for two kitchens in the | 

above building. A great variety in stook upon the same 

principle. GAS BATHS from £7, by which a warm 
bath may be obtained for THREE HALFPENCE!)| 
Gas Covking and Heating Stoves, for all classes, from | 
£1. Defries’s celebrated DRY GAS METERS—50,000 | 
in use. | 
Testimonials at the Office, 145, Regent-street. | 

Manufactories removed from 10, Hampstead-road, and 
67, St. Martin’s-lane, to more extensive premises in the | 
New-road, near Albany-street. 

| 


M KELLY, Cast Iron Wharf, 31, 
¢ Bankside, London. — Retorts of superior | 
quality, Socket and Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches, | 
Syphons, and every description of Castings for Gas | 
and Water Works, Gasometers, Tanks, Purifiers, Con-| 
a &c., erected complete, or the materials od 
plied. 

Gas Valves and Sluice Cocks on an improved prin-| 
ciple, Patent Gas Tubing and Connections. } 


A stock of the above articles kept. 


The Pipes and Retorts supplied by M. K. are cast) 
vertically, which ensures soundness and equality of 
thickness throughout. } 


D° you wish to extend your business? 
to INCREASE YOUR INCOME? or to EFF&CT SALES 
FOR YOUR Goons in England orin any part of the world? 
If you do, then apply, either personally or by letter (pre- 
paid, with postage stamp for reply), to Mr. HUDSON, 
Contract Office for Advertisements, No. 2, Lindsey-place, 
Chelsea, Middlesex, where contracts are made for the 
insertion of Advertisements in all the British, Colonial, 
and Foreign Newspapers, &c. This is important to 
Publishers, as well as Advertisers and the public gene- 
rally.—Agents wanted in the principal towns. 














‘HULETT AND CO, 55 anv s6 HIGH HOLB 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 
Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
| Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 


PENDANTS, 
AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 


GAS FITTINGS. 


GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 


D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 

by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. | 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 

Large Pattern Books, with every descriptiqn of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 

Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 


Manufacturers of 


ORN, 

















~~ London : Prin’ 





ted by Tomas Greaves BasLow, of 32, Bucklersbury, parish of St. Stephen, Walbrook, (at the office of Joseph Claston, 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street); 
and published by him at 88, Cheapside, in the parish of St. Mary Cole, all in the City of London.— Monday, Oct. 10, 1853. 
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